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COUSIN BERTHA. 



^Cousin Bbstha, Cousin Bertha, have j<m 
l2nrgotten your promise ?" cried several merry voi- 
ces, as a pale, slender young iady camS into the 
parlor where half a dozen little girls were amusing 
themselves ; '^ we have been waiting for you thb 
hour or more." 

^ So long, that Kitty and Mary have both fidles 
asleep on the s(^" said one of the group, pointing 
to two of the children curled up like lapdogs among 
Ihe cushions. 

*^ We are not asleep, Cousin Beitha," they both 
exclaimed, in rather an indignant tone ; ** Agnes, 
why do you say so ? We are as wide awake as 
may of you." 

''I MB sure, Kitty," said Agnes, ^^you told us 
Irat a miiiute ago, you were too drowsy to under- 
stand ^4iat Emily was talkii^ about." 

^ Bui I am not at all sleepy noio," said Kitty, 
openuig her little black eyes as wide as possible ; 
^and I can listen to Cousin Bertha's story as w«ll 
M anybody, so please begin at once." 
!• 
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6 00USII7 bertha's 8TOBIE8* 

'* But suppose I haye no story to tell this ere. 
ning," said ^ the lady, advancing towand the table 
where the young party were, or had been^ variously 
employed. '* Suppose I should break my promife, 
and-" 

" Oh ! you must never break your word, Cousin 
Bertha," cried every one in a breath ; " it is very 
wrong to break a promise, very" 

'^ Certainly, unless something should occur which 
might msfke it liecessary to do so." 

^ But it is not necessary noto, Cousin Bertha, if 
it ?" asked one. 

" I hope you won't break your' promise <ioto»" 
•cried another. 

'^Because we shall all be so terribly disap- 
pointed if you do," said a third. 

Cousin Bertha smiled, but not very auspiciously. 

^ If you only knew. Cousin Bertha," said Emi- 
ly Arnold, who was the eldest of the party, ** how 
we have been expecting you to come down stairs, 
and wondering what you and j&ther were talking 
about so long ; and thinking what a nice time this 
stormy evening would be to hear a story ; [you 
would certainly tell us one before bed-time." 

^ Just a abort one," pleaded Kitty, who, despite 
her present sleepiness, was the nxMst untiring stoiy- 
Uslener in the worid. 

^ Well, then," said Beitha, seating herself be- 
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00U8IH BBSTHA. 7 

tween Kitty and Maiy, while the rest gathered ea- 
gerly round her, ^ a short one it shall be. Once 
upon a time there lived in a pleasant country town, 
a number of little girls, difiering somewhat in 
age, character, and disposition. In the main, they 
were amiable and kind-hearted, but they had each 
some j&ult, or fitults, which, being such as might 
easily be cured, their friends felt anxious they 
should endeavor to overcome. One was a little 
too proud, another rather fond of putting oflTtill to- 
morrow, what should be done to-day ; a third was 
something of a meddler, and a fourth threw away 
a great deal of valuable time, rorgetting it could 
never be regained. Now there also lived in this 
same town, a lady to whom these little girls were 
much attached, and who, loving them all equally 
well, felt desirous to assist them in shaking off 
their bad habits. For this purpose she was accus- 
tomed to talk to them, and read to them, and some- 
times also to write for them." 

*' Stories, Cousin Bertha ?" interrupted Kitty. 

" Yes, she wrote stories for them, and now I 
must tell you how it happened that she did so. 
This lady had no parents ; they had been dead a 
great while, and she had lived since her child- 
hood with a kind relative, who pitied the poor or- 
^lan girU and was like her own &ther in his care 
and tenderness." 
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9 COUSIN BSBTSA S STOBIBS. 

** Juft like jour liviBg heie with us,'' sidd litdo 
Mary. 

<* Exactly," replied Cou&dn Bertha, '^especiallj 
a6 this lady's uncle, like mine, was by no means 
wealthy, and as he had a large fiimily of his owii| 
my friend was anxious to do something fi>rher own 
support* She was therefore both glad and sony 
to receive a letter, inviting her to go a long jour* 
ney of two hundred miles, to take charge of seve* 
ral children as their governess — glad to think ^ft 
might now relieve her kind uncle <^ all care on 
her account, and sorry, very sorry, to leave heroU 
home and her dear relatives." 

^ Cousin Bertha I" exclaimed Emily, '* if I were 
not quite sure that &ther would never let you go 
away fi*om him, I should say you ^i^re talking 
about yourself and us." Cousin Bertha smiled 
a^in. 

^Tou don't really mean it, do you ?" asked the 
others eagerly* 

** Emily has guessed right," replied Cousin 
Beitha, ^* and that is just the story I was trymg to 
teU you. To-morrow I shall leave here fi>r a kmg 
Mme, probably a year or more, and Mb is the last 
cfvenmg we shall perlnpa spend loged^r tar a 
great many months." 

^ Oh, Cousin Bertha, sorely you won't go awaj 
from us ?" they all exclaimed. 
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COUSIN BBBTHA. 9 

^ Wh J jou are our goYerness ajreadj, and who 
will teach us when you are gone 1^ asked Agnes. 

^ Your mother, probably, or Aunt Norton, when 
she returns from the West, and Lucy and Harriet 
go home again." 

Lucy and Harriet Norton, who were spending 
the few weeks of their mother's absence, at Mr* 
Arnold's, eagerly interposed, " Oh, mamma won't 
be well enough to teach us, I am sure, and beside, 
we don't want any one to hear us our lessons bat 
you." 

** You shaU not go away, Cousin Bertha," said 
little Mary. 

**Not willingly, my dear," replied Miss Amok), 
taking Mary upon her lap, ^ but because it is my 
duty to go— and you know we must all sacrifice 
our wishes to our duty sometimes." 

^ I am sure. Cousin Bertha," said Agnes, ^ it 
is as much your duty to stay with us, as to go away 
and teach other children, and a great deal more 
kind and charitable beside." 

" And I cannot see what difference your being 
here can make, except that it makes us all much 
happier and better," said Emily, warmly. 

^ And we shall never get over our bad habits, I 
am quite certain," continued Lucy Norton, '* if yoa 
are not here (o help us ; at least / shall noC" 

^ It is for the purpose of assisting you to < 
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10 COUSIN BBBTHA 8 8TOKIB8. 

them,^ said Cousin Bertha, drawing from her 
pocket a n^l of manuscripts, '*that I have written 
a few short stories, and when I am gone you maj 
read them over, and trj to see yourselves in the 
piqtures they present." 

** Did you write them entirely yourself?" asked 
Kitty, looking up in surprise—" all yourself with 
nobody to help you ?" 

" Nobody but my own self, indeed, Kitty," said 
her cousin, laughing. "When I wrote them it 
was with the intention of giving them to you as a 
Christmas offering, but as I shall be &r away 
when* Christmas comes, I roust place them in 
Emily's hands as the eldest, who will read them 
aloud in my stead." 

" Shall we like them, do you think, if they are 
to tell us of our faults ?" asked Harriet, peeping 
over Emily's shoulder, who was turning the neatly 
written pages. 

**That I cannot possibly tell," replied Cousin 
Bertha, " nor can you, until you have read them. 
I shall not say to whom each story refers, but 
leave it to yourselves to decide, and perhaps when 
we meet again, I shall have the pleasure of learn- 
ing, that you have not only read my stories, but 
actually profited by them. 

The girls readily promised to do their best, as- 
•■ring Cousin Bertha that every bad habit and 
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^ CbVSIX BERTHA.. II 

troublesome fault should be corrected at once* 
How far they succeeded, I may perhaps tell you at 
some future time. 

The next morning Miss Arnold started for her 
new and distant home, amid the tears and lamen- 
tations of the little girls, and regretted by every- 
body else, having endeared herself to all, by her 
sweet temper and gentle manners. The stories 
left as a parting gift to her young relatives, were 
read with eagerness again and again, and then 
deposited for safe keeping in a certain ebony cabi- 
net, where the children were accustomed to be- 
stow their treasures, until, during a recent visit to 

my friends at H , I persuaded Emily to lend 

them to me for publication. To this she willingly 
agreed, though to obtain Miss Arnold's consent to 
the proposition, was foyid a rather more difficult 
matter ; and we therefore name our volume, aa in 
duty bound, " Cousin Bertha's Stories." 
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AUNT PATTY'S VISIT. 



M188 Mabtha Compton, or Aunt Patty, as she 
was usually styled, came from her home in a dis* 
lant part of the State, to pay a visit to her nephew, 
Mr. Bloomfield, in the city of New- York. Aunt 
Patty seldom made so long a journey, for as she 
was growing both old and rheumatic, she deemed 
it most prudent to remain in her own comfortable 
cottage, where nothing disturbed her slumbers by 
night, or her peace of fdind by day : but Mr. 
Bloomfield had sent so kind an invitation, and his 
wife urged it so warmly, that Aunt Patty's resolu- 
tion to stay at home for the remainder of her life 
gave way, and early one fine morning, with trunk, 
band-box and carpet-bag, together with a bunch 
of fresh June rofees, which she fondly imagined 
would not fade, and escoited by one of her neigh* 
bors travelling in the same direction, the old l%{ly 
set off, and in the course of the next aflemoon 
reached the home of her city relatives. 

Now Aunt Patty^s visit had been a subject of 
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ranch convenation in the Bkxxnfield fimoilj, from 
the time it was first proposed. Everything done 
or to be done having some reference to it The 
children were told thej were to do so and 80» 
** when Aunt Patty comes ;^ that they must keep 
their nicest clothes, **till Aunt Patty comes;" 
they were to go to such and such places, ^ when 
Aunt Patty comes ;" in brief^ Aunt Patty's arrival 
was a sort of millenium to which the little Bloom- 
fields looked forward with the greatest interest, and 
one wouM scarcely have supposed the visit of a 
quiet old country lady, could create such an excite* 
ment among young ladies and gentlemen of nine, 
and seven, and five years. Whether she would 
bring a basket of apples, or a pocket full of straw- 
berries, or a jug of nice new milk, were matters 
of daily discourse between them, the children har* 
ing been in the country but very occasionally, and 
imagining that all sorts of good things might be 
expected from those whose happiness it was to live 
in the midst of green fields and beautifiil gardens. 
There were, however, two members of the 
household, who did not anticipate quite so much 
enjoyment from Aunt Patty's visit, as their younger 
brothers and sisters, and these were Ella Bloom- 
field and her sister Grace, two lively girls of twehe 
and thirteen. Their mother, anxious that eveij- 
thing should be as comfortable as possible fer the 
2 
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14 COUSIN bbbtha's stories. 

reception of her guest, had made some changes in 
her domestic arrangements, and found it necessary 
her daughters should give up their own nice apart- 
ment in the second storj, for Aunt Patty's accom- 
modation, and occupy, during her stay, a much 
smaller one in the attic; but this exchange of 
apartments the girls did not particularly fancy. 
Everything was so neat and pleasant in their own 
room, and, as Ella said, '^ so uncomfortable in that 
uncarpeted, unfurnished little box above," that it 
did not by any means suit them to leave the one 
and go into the other, during the five or six weeks 
that Aunt Patty would probably remain with them, 
and perhaps Mrs. Bloomfield saw this when she 
mentioned her wishes, for she said, " I think you 
will not object to the slight Inconvenience you may 
feel on this account. You know I could not ask 
Aunt Patty to go into the attic room, and leave 
you below stairs." 

"Certainly not," said Grace, "but you tee, 
mother, Ella and I don't approve of abdicating our 
dominions in fevor of any other power." 

"Your successor's reign will be a short one," 
said Mrs. Bloomfield laughing, " so I think you 
must endeavor to bear your exile patiently. Go 
now and try how nicely you can prepare the room 
fi>r our good old aunt ; make it as neat and com- 
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fortable as possible, mj dears, and I will run op 
by and by, to see if it will da" 

The girls, as directed, went up stairs immedi-^ 
ately, and were soon very busily engaged, sweep- 
ing, dusting, beating pillows, and airing linen 
their mother having early accustomed them to 
such employments. Ella, broom in hand, went 
into every comer; and Grace, with her pret^ 
natural ringlets tucked away under a night-cap to 
keep the dust from her head, laughed, and chatted, 
and was busy about everything. *'I don't like 
country visitors, do you?" she asked at length, 
tagging, as she spoke, at a refractory pillow that 
would not slip very easily into the ruffled case pre- 
pared for it, ''they always give people so much 
botheration. Nonsense, pillow! why don't you 
behave yourself and put on your clothes as a de- 
cent pillow should ? There, now you are in ; lie 
still upon that chair till you're wanted." 

"Yes," said Ella, laughing, "they are great 
torments, especially if one has to turn out of one's 
own bed for them. We shall have a grand time, 
I expect, for Aunt Patty is an old maid, and can't 
bear teo much noise, at least, &ther told the chil- 
dren so, and we must be as still as mice, all the 
while she stays." 

" She comes to a bad place for quiet, when she 
comes here," said Grace, "with our two boys, 
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and the baby, and little Bell. Besides, you and I 
like a bit of fun sometimes, don't we ? I'll teQ 
you what, Ella, let us make as much racket as 
possible, and th^n she will pay a shorter visit, 
may be," 

" Take care mother doesn't hear you,*' said Ella. 

'' Poh ! I am only joking. I don't care how 
long she stays," replied Grace, who was now pol- 
ishing the small oval mirror which hung between 
the windows. ''But I can't think what makes 
fiither and mother so fond of her." 

" Nor I," said Ella, " but I suppose it is be. 
cause she is their aunt, and we ought to love our 
own relations." 

" But people don't always care so much for their 
old maid aunts," said Grace. " I must ask mother 
how it is ^at she appears to love Aunt Patty so 
weU." 

" Just help me to throw this quilt over the bed,'* 
said Ella, " before you do anything else, if yoa 
please, for it is so heavy I can't manage it alone." 

" This thick Marseilles quilt in June ! why it 
is enough to roast anybody." 

" Yes, but Aunt Patty has the rheumatism, and 
must sleep warm, so mother told me to put it on." 

^ Let us throw on this light blanket too, shall 
we ? just out of fun," said Grace, whose firolick« 
some spirit was ever on the wing. 
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Axnrr paitt's thit. 17 

Ella laughingly consented, Grace adding, thai 
thej should certainly have baked patties {or hreak* 
&st the morning afler Aunt Patty's arrival, and 
thus agreeing, the girls made the bed very neatly, 
with covering almost sufficient for January, and 
afler arranging everything else in such a way as 
to insure their mother's approbation, they went 
down stairs to report to her what they had done. 

In the hurry of business that day, however, for 
Che girls found Mrs. Bloomfield making cake, and 
attending to various other matters, Grace forgot 
her intended inquiries* and the same afternoon a 
carriage rattled to the door, and there, sure enough, 
was Aunt Patty herself. " Aunt Patty has come ! 
here she is ! here's Aunt Patty !" resounded on 
all sides, as the children clustered to the windows. 
Mr. Bloomfield and his wife went immediately to 
assist and welcome their guest, while Grace and 
Ella stood within th^ doorway. With the aid of 
her nephew's arm, the old lady alighted from the 
carriage and ascended the steps, and was then 
escorted into the parlor by the whole group. 

Aunt Patty was about sixty years of age, but 
crippled by the rheumatism, to which, for many 
winters, she had been subject, looked much older. 
She wore a black silk bonnet with an odd little cap 
under it ; a dark cjbjocolate colored shawl, a ging. 
ham dress, a pair of bright worsted mits ; and 
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when she drew off her spectacles, the girls dis- 
covered that she had lost an eye. Altogether^ 
Aunt Patty was a strange looking figure, it must 
be confessed, yet with all her singularity of dress 
and appearance, she was amiable, kind-hearted, 
and affectionate, and Mr. and Mrs. Bloomfield, who 
knew her worth, and had experienced her kind* 
ness, were sincerely attached to her. 

"And these are your two girls," said Aunt 
Patty, in a pleasant tone, after she had been seated, 
and Grace had taken her bonnet. " Dear me ! 
how much they have grown ; almost beyond my 
recollection. This is Ella, I believe, and this, my 
dear little Grace, who came to see me, I remem- 
ber, when she was a tiny thing, not three years 
old, and now is nearly a woman. Bless me I how 
time dies." She then shook hands, and kissed 
them both, and asked for the little boys, who came 
in with newly washed faces ; took Bell upon her 
lap ; admired the baby, and said how happy she 
felt to see her nephew surrounded by such a fine 
j&mily, so that Grace and Ella began to think if 
Aunt Patty was an old maid, she certainly might 
be called a very pleasant one. At supper, too, she 
amused them with some country stories, which 
made the children laugh heai-tily, and Bell was 
delighted to find that Aunt Patty was quite familiar 
with " Blue-beard," and «' Red.ridinghood ;" and 
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at night, when Mrs. Bloomfield assisted her 
up stairs, Ella going before them with the candle, 
and Grace fi)llowing with a travelling bag, she 
kindly noticed the extreme neatness of the apart- 
ment, and upon Mrs. Bloomfield's saying, "The 
girls arranged it for you Aunty," answered "Thank 
you, my dears, you were very good to take so much 
trouble ; no doubt I shall sleep comfortably, for I 
always fancy, somehow, that a bed is softer, if 
kind hands have made it." 

** I declare," said Grace, as she and Ella went 
up to their sky parlor that night, "Aunt Patty 
seems a clever sort of body after all ; I guess we 
shall like het pretty well by and by, don't you ?" 

" I like her much better than I expected, cer- 
tainly, replied Ella, " but she looks so queer with 
that funny cap and little black bow stuck on the 
top of it, I can't for my life help laughing." 

" Nor I," said Grace. " I wonder if she has 
any that are more fashionable. I hope mother will 
advise her to buy one if she has not — and those 
red and yellow mits-^id you ever see anything 
so horrid ?" 

In this way the girls talked of Aunt Patty all 
the while they were undressing, not from any in- 
tentional disrespect, but simply because they were 
merry and thoughtless, and Grace, particularly, 
had such a passion for what she called ftm, that 
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20 COUSIN BKBTHA 8 STOBIU. 

although a kind-hearted girl in the main, she could 
not always resist the temptation to laugh, some- 
times, even at her best friends. 

But if Aunt Patty's dress had amused them on 
the previous night, it was still more a subject of 
mirth the next morning, when she made her ap- 
pearance at the breakfast-table. A huge turban 
had taken the place of the cap and little black 
bow, which was reserved for afternoon wear, and 
this, together with a bright green shawl with a 
tawdry border, pinned across her breast, excited 
the merriment of the girls so much, that it was 
with difficulty they could maintain their gravity 
during the meal. They did not remember that 
Aunt Patty lived by herself in a little country town, 
where fashion was almost unknown and uncared 
fi>r ; that her wardrobe had been purchased at a 
time, when the style of dress was very difierent 
from the present ; and that she had continued to 
use the articles bought during a visit to New- York 
seven or eight years before, quite unconscious that 
it was at all necessary to change them. Indeed, 
Aunt Patty, who was a pattern of neatness, and 
strictly economical, had preserved with great care 
and only worn upon special occasions, this very 
green shawl, which she particularly admired, and 
it was merely from a wish to do honor to her city 
relatives that she now put it on. Poor old lady ! 
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she little dreamed in what light estimati<Hi her 
cherished finery was held, and her little nieces 
continued for several weeks to amuse themselTes 
at her expense, taking care, however, that their 
mother should not be made acquainted with the 
&ct ; and while the younger children soon became 
fi>nd of *' Aunt Patty," climbing upon her lap, lis- 
tening to her long stories, and sharing the sugar- 
plums that were sometimes to be fi>und at the bot> 
iom of her capacious pockets, Ella and Grace 
tittered behind her chair, or laughed openly at 
what they termed her " oddities," when they were 
by themselves. 

In order that Aunt Patty might enjoy herself as 
much as possible while she was with them, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Bloomfield embraced every opportu- 
nity of going out with her, to show her all that waff 
to be seen in their great city, making, beside, 
several short excursions in the neighborhood,' 
which they hoped would contribute to her health 
as well as pleasure. On these occasions, the 
girls had generally remained at home ; sometimes, 
because they were otherwise engaged, and some- 
times, as making their party rather too large, little 
Bell and the boys being always clamorous to go, 
and their sisters very good naturedly yielding in 
their favor. But one morning when Mrs. Bloom- 
field was particularly busy. Aunt Patty expressed 
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• 

a great desire to go out for a walk, and as she was 
in danger of losing herself if she went alone, being 
wholly unacquainted with the streets, their mother 
proposed that Ella and Grace should go with her, 
to which Aunt Patty willingly assented. 

**But I have a lesson to learn, mother," said 
Grace, with a glance at her sister, " quite a long 
grammar lesson." 

"And I have to finish my sewing, mother," 
echoed Ella ; " I can't possibly go." 

"Ah! well, never mind," said Aunt Pattjr, 
some other day will answer. You see, my dears, 
what a sad thing it is, to be the only idle person in 
a family. I am always troubling somebody. If I 
were at home now, I should find so many things 
to attend to, that I should never think of going 
out." 

Mrs. Bloomfield glanced disapprovingly at her 
daughters, who were too much accustomed to read 
her countenance to misunderstand it. " You 
know," she said, " it is one of my maxims, that the 
lesser duty should give way to the greater ; Aunt 
Patty must not be disappointed of her walk this 
fine morning, and both the work and lesson may 
be left till you come home again." 

From this sentence there was no appeal. Mrs. 
Bloomfield, though indulgent, was nevertheless 
finn in what she thought right, and the girb knew 
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that in the present instance she would insist i:^p<Hi 
their gratifying Aunt Patty, even at the sacrifice ol 
their own wishes ; they walked away, therefore, to 
prepare for the expedition, with rather a dissatisfied 
air, though a roguish smile lurked in the eye of 
Grace all the while, and Mrs. Bloomfi^ld, who wa« 
going up stairs at the same time, said she would 
bring down Aunt Patty's bonnet and shawl, and 
save her the trouble of going for them. 

" Mother," said Grace, following Mrs. Bloom- 
field into the nursery, " can't anything be done 
with that old bonnet ?" 

" What old bonnet ?" asked her mother. 

" Why, Aunt Patty's, ma'am ; " can't it be 
turned, or new trimmed, or fixed up in any way ?" 

"Or, can't you lend her your black lace veil to 
throw over it ?" said Ella. 

"But what is the matter with it?" again in- 
quired Mrs. Bloomfield. 

" Oh, it is shabby, and odd-looking," replied EUa; 
" such a strange, pinched up thing, I can't bear to 
go in the street with it." 

"Is it not like all other oW ladies' bonnets ?** 
asked her mother. 

" Dear me, no I" said Grace, " it looks as if it 
had just come out of the Ark ; really, mother. Aunt 
Patty ovgU to get a new one on purpose to weaf 
in New-York." 
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** Probably it would not suit a fiisbionable per* 
son like our neighbor, Mrs. Smith," said Mrs. 
Bloomfield, '^ but I think for such a plain, unpre- 
tending woman as Aunt Patty, the bonnet answers 
very welL" 

'* I am sure it is a dreadful looking thing," ex- 
claimed Ella ; *' do, mother, put something over it 
before we go out." 

''And, mother," interposed Grace, ''do lend 
Aunt Patty a pair of gloves, so that she mayn't 
wear those shocking red mits this morning. Do 
you think she will go into Broadway, ma'am ? I 
hope not" 

•* I cannot tell, indeed," replied her mother, " but 
this I know, that you are two silly girls, ashamed 
to be seen in the street with an old lady, whose 
bonnet is not made according to the latest fashion, 
and whose mits do not happen to suit your taste 
exactly. I have not time now, but to-morrow, per- 
haps, I will tell you a story which may make you 
blush for yourself more than for her. In the mean, 
while I can assure you, that half the people you 
meet, will never waste a thought either upon Aunt 
Patty or hdV attendants, and those who chance to 
notice you, will naturally conclude that she is a 
stranger from the country, and you aro two neat, 
quiet little girls, whose duty it has become to wait 
upoa her during her walk." 
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Elk turned away with a look of disappointment, 
but Grace made one more attempt to efiect her 
purpose. *• At any rate, mother," she said, " your 
black silk mantilla would look nicer than that old 
brown shawl; can't you lend Aunt Patty your 
mantilla just this once ?" 

" Yes, Grace, I could, but I will not ; and for 
this reason ; I do not wish to mortify her by so 
doing." 

*' Mortify her, mother !" 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Bloomfield. " It wouW 
be sRjmg in plain terms, ' you are not fit to be 
seen in your own clothes, and so I want you to 
put on some of mine, that my children may not be 
ashamed to go out with you.' Now this I will not 
do, depend upon it, and if you and Etla are so fas- 
tidious that you cannot walk a few squares with a 
most excellent person, because her dress is a little 
unusual, why, I must leave important engagements 
at home, and go myself instead." 

This reply effectually silenced both the girls, 
Atid a little sorry they had said anything on the 
subject, since no change was likely to be made in 
Aunt Patty's array ; they went for their own pretty 
straw bonnets, which were quite unexceptionable 
in every respect, and soon joined their good old 
aunty at the parlor door, already equipped in the 
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despised bat and shawl, and with whom they now 
■et forth. 

Eager to pursrue their walk through the most re- 
tired streets, Ella and Grace turned abruptly into 
one in which there seemed little chance of meet- 
ing any of their acquaintances, but scarcely had 
they done so, when a handsome carriage drove 
down to the pavement, and a lady, one of their 
mother's rich friends-^of whom, indeed, she had 
very few — ^put her head out of the window, and 
recognizing the girls, called out to inquire afler 
Mrs. Rloomfield's health. 

''It is Mrs. Nelson," whispered Ella, turning 
away her head. 

"My dear," said Aunt Patty, standing still, 
** that lady in the carriage is speaking to you, I 
think ; hadn't you better go and hear what she 
says." 

There was now no escape. Mrs. Nelson con. 
tinued to call, and as Aunt Patty remained station- 
ary upon the side-walk, the girls were obliged to 
go to the carriage door and answer the numerous 
questions put to them by their fashionable friend, 
who looked all the while she was speaking — Grace 
felt sure she did — straight at Aunt Patty and her 
red and yellow mits. 

This meeting over, the little party once more 
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pwgaed dieir walk, but soon a new difficulty arote, 
fi>r the old lady declared her intention of gomg into 
Broadway. She wanted to do some shopping, and 
there was nothing fit to purchase, she insisted, in 
the mean-looking shops they were passing, though 
Ella praised the goods, and the reasonable prices 
of severaL But Aunt Patty Was not to be persua- 
ded, so into Broadway went the young ladies and 
their guest, first stopping in one store, and then 
another, the girls all the while imagining that th« 
clerks looked very much amused at Aunt Patty's 
strange appearance, and the many useless ques- 
tions which she asked. At last they came to 
May's beaiUiful and attractive toy-shop. 

^ I should like to go in here," said Aunt Patty, 
opening the door, '^ for I've heard so much of the 
place. One of my neighbors came to New- York 
last summer, and brought home a curious fitn, 
which she bought at May's, and she told me there 
was a wonderfiil lot of pretty things to be seen 
beside." 

By this time they were fiiirly in the store, Aunt 
Patty walking in as she spoke, and her nieces fol- 
lowing, of course. At another time, they would 
most willingly have spent an hour or two among 
the treasures which they had so often wished £ojt^ 
but now the shop was full of visitors, and amid the 
throng (>f gaily dressed ladies. Aunt Patty's ging* 
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ham gowu and queer little black bonnet seemed 
particularly conspicuous. 

" Ella," whispered Grace, " I shouldn't wonder 
if they were to dress up a doll precisely like Aunt 
Patty, and put it in the window to-morrow; 
wouldn't it be too funny ?" and Grace, in spite of 
her mortitication, could not help laughing at the 
idea of such a thing. 

^* Don't let us go about with her," said Ella, in 
a low tone, ** but stand by this glass case till she 
gets through." 

'^ And that won't be till dinner-time, I can tell 
you," answered Grace, as they stationed them- 
selves in one spot, while Aunt Patty explored every 
part of the store. Presently the door opened, and 
in came a bevy of school-girls. 

" Oh ! here is Ella Bloomfield !" they exclaimed, 
" and Grace ! How long have you been here ?" 
asked one ; " what are you buying ?" cried another. 
'^ We are getting the worsted for our mats,'' said 
a third — " which colors do you think are the pret- 
tiest ?" inquired a fourth. The worsted and pat- 
terns were handed down, and the little group 
eagerly collected around them, selecting, admiring, 
and discarding, according to the varied and vary- 
ing taste of each, at one moment in raptures with 
some particular shade, and the next, in &vor of 
that which was entirely different. The young 
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Bkwmfields entered with spirit into the afiair, and 
had almost forgotten Aunt Patty, when a shrill 
voice from the opposite side exclaimed, ''Dear 
me! how curious; why, children, do come and 
look at this odd thing! Elhi ! Grace! Grace 
Bloomfield, my dear, come here, will you. I never 
saw anything so strange in all my life." 

" Who is that queer old woman ?" asked one <^ 
the girls, the whole party mechanically following 
Grace and Ella, as they slowly obeyed Aunt Pat- 
ty's summons. Ella, exceedingly vexed, made no 
reply, and either could not or would not see any- 
thing to admire in the really ingenious toy which 
had excited Aunt Patty's amazement, but the poor 
old lady, who found herself in a perfect museum, 
and was a little bewildered*by all she saw, did not 
observe Ella's • indifierence, and continued to won- 
der again and again, how anybody should ever 
contrive so many wonderful things ; while the young 
people, to whom these marvels were &miliar, and 
who were as much amused at Aunt Patty herself 
as she was at the strange sights by which she was 
surrounded, enjoyed her astonishment particularly, 
and purposely pointed first at one thing and then 
at another, that they might hear what she would 
say about them, nudging the elbow of Grace or 
Ella at every exclamation, and making themselves 

3* 
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very merry at the expense of Aunt Patty and her 
nieces. 

Everything, however, must come to a conclu- 
sion some time or other, even those disagreeable 
things which seem the longest, and at length the 
young ladies went back to their worsted, 'and Aunt 
Patty, after purchasing a doll for Bell, and a pair 
of black gloves which Grace particularly recom- 
mended, professed her willingness to return homo, 
saying they would come again the next afternoon, 
provided Mrs. Bloomfield did not object. Most 
gladly did the girls hurry away, rejoiced to be re- 
lieved from their embarrassments, which they 
hoped were now nearly over ; but Broadway is a 
long street, aftd there is much to be seen there of 
a fine morning, and on and on Aunt Patty walked, 
regardless of the sun, which came pouring down 
upon them, or their frequent hints to turn into a 
more retired one, until at length Grace could stand 
it no longer, and quietly slipping from the side 
of her sister, she ran off in another direction, leav- 
ing Ella to escort Aunt Patty the remainder of the 
way alone. Ella did not immediately perceive the 
trick that had been played upon her, but when she 
did so, and saw Grace tripping away in the dis- 
tance, she lost her patience completely, and stop- 
ping short, declarod it was quite too warm, and she 
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was altogether too tired to go any further, and thej 
must return home at once. 

" Of course, my dear," said Aunt Patty, who 
would not for the world have been intentionaUy 
troublesome, " we'll go home directly, and I am 
sorry I did not think of you before. You must ex. 
cuse it, my dear ; I am not used to young folks, 
you know. But where is Grace ?" she continued, 
looking round in alarm. " Bless me ! I hope the 
dear child is not lost ! I don't see her anywhere ! 
which way could she have gone ? Oh ! I'm terri 
bly frightened about her." 

" She is safe enough," safd Ella, pettishly, 
•* there she goes, the mean girl, down the next 
street, leaving me to do the best I can by myself." 

"I don't think that is Grace," said Aunt Patty, 
straining her eyes, or rather her eye, afler the 
receding figure to which Ella pointed. 

" Yes it is, ma'am, and we had better go straight 
home the same way." 

" But I'm sure it isn't tall enough for Grace," 
persisted the old lady. " I wish I could be quite 
certain : it will be a sad thing to go back and tell 
your mother she is missing : -do let us ask some- 
body if they have seen her," and stepping forward 
as she spoke, Aunt Patty laid her hand upon the 
arm of a gentleman who was passing, and exclaim- 
ed, "did you meet a little girl just now, sir, about 
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the size of this one, with a blue frock and straw 
hat, and a blue silk handkerchief tied round her 
neck ? I believe she is lost, and I can't go home 
without her." 

It was almost in vain that poor Ella, half laugh- 
ing, half crying, endeavored to convince the really 
alarmed old lady that Grace was quite able to take 
care of herself, and was probably nearly home at 
that moment Aunt Patty still treniblcd, and said 
it was a dreadful thing to trust children alone in 
such a city as New- York, and she should not feel 
easy till she had seen Grace safely under her 
mother's wing, and would never go out walking 
again, unless Mrs. Bloomfield could go with her^ 
which resolution Ella trusted she might strictly ad. 
here to. The gentleman whom she had accosted, 
kindly assured her that no doubt the little girl was 
safe, and advised they should go home at once, to 
which Aunt Patty at length consented, and taking 
Ella by the hand, lest she too should escape, turn- 
ed from Broadway, and soon gained Mrs. Bloom- 
field's house, where Grace, laughing merrily both 
at Aunt Patty's alarm, and her sistex's vexation* 
met them in the hall. 

*' And a sad fright I have had abolit you, Mist 
Grace," said Aunt Patty, sitting down in the near- 
est chair to recover her breath, " very sad, I assure 
you, for I never dreamed you would leave us in 
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that way, just as we were walking so nicely along, 
and I didn't know but what jou had wandered off 
to the river and fellen in, only Ella, whose eyes 
are younger than mine, and a kind gentleman 
whom we met, both saw you going down the 
street: and so, Grade dear," — and Aunt Patty 
smiled, for by this time every feeling of anger had 
passed away — ^* I believe I shall never take you 
out with me again, unless your mother can go 
with us to watch over you, or I should fasten you 
to my side, as I do ray scissors." 

Grace laughed as heartily as before, though she 
attempted at the same time to apologize for her 
conduct, which apologies Aunt Patty accepted, 
saying her niece was a mischievous rogue, but she 
would forgive her this time. Ella's displeasure, 
'however, was not so easily appeased. 

"It was very shabby of you, Grace, to treat me 
so," she muttered, " very shabby indeed ; and I 
shall tell mother the whole story, for I am very 
angry with you." 

" Angry ! oh, you wouldn't be angry with me, 
I am sure, and I hope you wouldn't be a tell-tale 
either," said Grace, putting her arm round Ella's 
waist, and laughingly endeavoring to kiss her cheek; 
£oT Grace often gained by a little good humored 
nonsense, what plain words failed to efiect " Now 
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do be pleased with me again, there's a good sis- 
ter; just smile once, won't you? one little tiny 
smile, because you don't look pretty when you 
frown." But Ella turned away and walked slowly 
up the stairs. Grace followed, laughing and coax- 
ing. " Please, Ella, be friends with me, I'll never 
do so again, upon my word ; I'll take Aunt Patty 
down to May's all by myself, and not ask you to go, 
if you will only forgive me." Ella made no reply, 
for she was really extremely vexed, and at the 
nursery door they were met by their mother. 

** So, you have returned from your walk ?" she 
said : " and which way did you go ? not into Broad- 
way, of course, with the brown shawl and black 
bonnet. But how is this, Ella ; you look a little 
out of humor. Has anything happened, my 
dear?" 

" Let me tell you, mother," said Grace. 

" No, mother," said Ella, " you won't hear the 
right story, if Grace tells it." 

The smiles vanished from tie countenance of 
Grace in an instant, and it was now her turn to be 
displeased. Ella insinuated that she would not 
acknowledge the truth, and such an insinuation 
Grace could not submit to. *' I am sure I woukl 
not tell a falsehood to save myself from blame," 
she said proudly, " and just for such a trifle too," 
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and her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, fi>r in 
disposition, Grace was like an April dajr, bright 
sunshine, and hastj showers. 

" Indeed I am very sorry to see this disagree- 
ment between you," said Mrs. Bloomfield, ** for I 
believe you seldom quarrel." 

'' Oh ! we are not quarreling, mother," said 
both the girls eagerly. 

** Something very like it, I think," replied Mrs. 
Bloomfield, ** and the sooner the matter is adjusted 
the better, for you know I am a perfect Quaker in 
my love of peace. Come, Grace, if I am to be 
arbiter in the affair, let me hear the story fix)m 
you ; Ella spoke without thinking, I am sure, since 
none of us could accuse you of a want of veracity." 

" I am sure I did not dream of such a thing," 
said Ella. " I only meant that " — ^but Ella seemed 
at a loss how to explain her meaning exactly, and 
the girls, following Mrs. Bloomfield into her own 
room, Grace began her story from the time of their 
setting out, and gave a concise account of the 
walk with Aunt Patty, including the visit at May's, 
and ending with a true statement of her own delin- 
quency ; during the recital of which, she forgot her 
wounded feelings, and at the conclusion, burst 
again into a fresh peal of merry laughter, particu- 
larly when Ella, who now took up the thread of 
^^e narrative, recounted her excessive mortitou 
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tion at Aunt Patty's accosting the strange gentle- 
man, and giving a description of the lost girl. 

Mrs. Bloomfield could not help laughing a little 
herself, although she tried to suppress it, but 
there was something so contagious in the mirth 
of Grace, that it was sometimes difficult to resist 
joining in it. " You did wrong, my dear Grace," 
she said at last, " to desert your sister, because 
you must have known it would vex her.*' 

"There, mother! I knew you would think it 
rery unkind," said Ella. 

" But such a trifle as that was not worth being 
vexed about," said Grace, " though I beg your par- 
don again Ella, I am sure. I thought you would 
see it was only a joke, and could easily get home 
with Aunt Patty without me." 

' ^* Nothing is a trifle, mv dear girl," replied her • 
mother, " which disturbs the temper or happiness 
of our fellow creatures ; and if we were only care- 
fill in little things, greaj:er evils might perhaps be 
avoided. You are a little too fond of joking, 
Grace, and sometimes carry it farther than is alto- 
gether proper ; that is, your love of fun makes you 
careless of the feelings of other people ; and tliough 
to run away from your sister, and walk home alone, 
was in itself an unimportant matter, yet if it gave 
her uneasiness, or made her angry, it became at 
once a very serious things At the 9ame time. 
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however, I must saj, that you my dear Ella, are 
too apt to resent as an aflront, that which is not 
intended as such, and so, as Grace did not mean 
to vex you, but acted from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and is, moreover, very penitent, I hope you 
will forgive her, and let me see you good friends 
again as quickly as possible." 

Ella's frowns were immediately dispersed, for 
if more quick-tempered than her sister, she was 
equally willing to forgive and forget, when the 
first flush of anger had passed away. .She endea- 
vored, therefore, to apologize for her petulance, by 
saying that she was both hot and tired. "The 
fiict is, mother, f was just fagged out, going up and 
up Broadway with Aunt Patty so long ; every time 
I proposed turning into another street and going 
home, she would say, *Yes, my dear, but we'll 
just walk a little bit fo,rther if you please,' till I 
was almost ready to drop down with the heat. 

" Then I should think you would have been 
glad of anything that had induced her to return," 
said Mrs. Bloomfield laughing, " even of Grace's 
desertion. But why, my dear children," she ad- 
ded more gravely, "has this walk with Aunt 
Patty given you so much uneadiness ? Was it 
really because she is old and unfashionable, that 
you were so unwilling to be seen with her ? I 
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can hardly believe you were capable of gach 
foUy." 

Both the girls blushed a little, and Ella said in 
an apologetical tone, *' But you know, mother, Aunt 
Patty does look very queer— quite unlike anybody 
else that we are acquainted with." 

" Yes, I acknowledge she is a very plain-look- 
ing old lady," replied her mother, " but it would 
not become either her age or station to be any- 
thing else." 

" And you'll acknowledge, mother," said Grace, 
•* that her hat looks as if the milliners before the 
flood had made it, won't you ?" 

" No," said Mrs. Bloomfield, " I believe I can- 
not go so far back as that, Grace. Aunt Patty's 
bonnet was made probably three or four years ago, 
and with praiseworthy neatness, and a strict re- 
gard for economy, has lasted till this time. I wish 
some young ladies I could name were as careful." 

" Dear mother ! wear a bonnet three years !" 
exclaimed Ella, lifling up her hands in amazement, 
" I guess the young ladies you mean will never 
learn to do that." 

" I fear not," replied Mrs. Bloomfield, " since 
they give but little evidence of it now." 

" At least," said Grace, ** till they are as old as 
Aunt Patty herself." 
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*• At which time, some young people of the next 
generation, may be quite ashamed to acknowledge 
them as friends, perhaps,^' said Mrs. Bloomfiekl, 
quietly. 

^* Really, mother," said Ella, in an earnest tone, 
*^ I did not mean to do anything wrong, but I do 
wish you had been with us this morning, for, to 
tell you the truth, we had a most uncomfortable 
time. You can't think how many strange ques- 
tions Aunt Patty asked in all the shops, and how 
every one stared at her. Then when we went into 
May's, the store was full of ladies — Mrs. Jennings 
was there, mother, the rich Mrs. Jennings, I mean, 
though to be sure, she did not know us, that was 
some comfort ; and Aunt Patty went gazing about 
as if she had never seen a toy before. And afler 
Emily Simpson and the rest came in, she scream- 
ed out for us to come and look at some silly thing, 
and made me feel terribly mortified, and the girls 
all got laughing at her, and I would have given 
anything in the world, if I had been anywhere 
else." 

•* Poor Aunt Patty ! I wish I had been with 
you, indeed, for then I might have shielded her 
from such an insult," said Mrs. Bloomfield. 

" Of course they would not have done it if you 
had been near," said Grace. 

^ And did neither of you try to prevent it 1" 
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The girls were silent. " I think you might easilj 
have said, in a pleasant way, * oh, don't laugh girls. 
Aunt Patty is a relation of my fiither's, and a nice, 
kind old lady, but not used to our city habits.* 
Would not this have been a simple method of qui- 
eting them?" 

** Simple enough, if we had only thought of it,'* 
said Grace, ^^ but the fact is, we were so asham- 



'* Ashamed, my dear ! and what was there to 
be ashamed of?" 

**Why, in plain terms, mother, Aunt Patty's 
mean-looking dress, and countrified manners." 

"Your own folly, and the rudeness of your 
young friends, were a much greater cause for 
shame, Grace," said Mrs. Bloomfield. 

"Well now, mother," said Ella, "don't you 
think any other girls in the city, like Grace and 
myself, would feel just as we did, if they were 
obliged to walk through Broadway with a strange 
old lady in shabby clothes ? and wasn't it very 
natural that we should be mortified about it ?" 

" Yes, Ella, because, naturally^ we have all a 
great deal of fiilse pride," answered Mrs. Bloom- 
field, " but, my dear child, these natural disposi- 
tions are what we should most struggle against, 
since they lead us to evil, sooner than good. I 
dare say there are few young ladies of your age, 
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who WGukI not hare felt as jou did, because girls 
of twelve and tliirteen are too apt to measure the 
worth of others by their dress ; yet I cannot help 
wishing that you and Grace had formed a part of 
those few, who are too sensible to set an undue 
value upon outward appearance, and too kind- 
hearted to despise and ridicule one of their best 
friends, for the sake of her bonnet." 

" Ah ! mother," said Grace, trying to sigh, but 
laughing in spite of herself " I am afraid we shall 
never be good enough to satisfy you." 

"Not unless you improve in some points of 
character," replied Mrs. Bloomfield. 

'* You want us to be unnaturally good, I sup- 
pose," said Ella, smiling. 

" Yes," replied her mother, " I wish to see you 
kind, gentle, self-sacrificing, and so humble-minded 
that you , may * esteem others better than your- 
selves.' I want you in all things to follow the 
Golden Rule, of doing unto others as you would 
they should do to you, and then perhaps you will 
be good enough to satisfy me. Your conduct to- 
day, with regard to Aunt Patty, particularly grieves 
me, because she is one to whom we are all much 
indebted, and for whom I feel a strong attachment, 
notwithstanding her old-fashioned attire." 

'« Indebted, mother !" said Grace, " indebted to 
Aunt Patty ? Do tell us how." 
4» 
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/* Before you left home this momii^," ref^ed 
Mrs. Bloomfield, '* and when you were so anxious 
to get my mantilla, I said I would tell you a stoiy 
that might make you blush for yourselves moze 
than for your aunt, and this is it Aunt Patty 19^ 
you know, the only sister of your Grandmother 
Bloomfield, and of all her nieces and nephews, I 
think she loved her sister's youngest son the best 
Your Either has frequently told me of instances, in 
which, when a little boy of five years, she evinced 
her special partiality for him ; not only in bringing 
him toys and sweetmeats, and never permitting a 
single Christmas to pass without some proof of her 
regard, but in many other ways beside, such as 
teaching him to read, and repeating hynms and 
Bible-stories, until he had committed them to 
memory, being too young to learn them in any 
other way. When about your age, Grace, he was 
seized with severe and dangerous illness, from 
which there seemed little hope of recovery, and 
through the whole of it, Aunt Patty nursed him 
with the most devoted attention — your grandmother 
being ill at the time; — ^and probably it was his 
aunt's constant care and excellent nursing which, 
by God's blessing, saved his life. Ailer he was 
partially restored, the physician recommended an 
entire change of air, and Aunt Patty went herself 
with him to the sea-shore, where she continued 
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his untiring attendant and cheerfld coinpani<m, 
until he was well enough to return home." 

" Ella," said Grace, " we must not call her b<»- 
net shabby again, must we ? I wish, mother, you 
had told us this before ; but go on, if you please," 

" Aunt Patty's afiection for her nephew," con- 
tinued Mrs. Bloomfield, " did not wear off as he 
grew older, though it showed itself in deeds more 
than in words ; for instance, a present of half a 
dozen new shirts now and then, of her own make, 
or, when her eyes became poor, and she fin^y 
lost the sight of one, a few pairs of nice warm 
stockings which she had knit herselfl At last 
your father married, and we settled down very 
snugly in our own comfortable house, with every- 
thing neat and genteel about us. Aunt Patty came 
to pay us a visit, I remember, and brought me, as 
a wedding-pi-esent, a dozen silver tea-spoon?, 
those now in daily use. For a time our worldly 
afiairs prospered, and we wanted nothing. You 
will hardly believe it, EUa, but I had silks, 
and laces, and fine clothes, like rich Mrs. Jen- 
nings. Our season of prosperity, however, was 
of short duration. When you were both littk 
things, Grace being less than a year old, we met 
with sudden reverses. Your father was unfortu- 
nate in his business, lost a largo simi of nionoy by 
the fiiilure of a merchant in Boston, and eveiy- 
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thing was swept away — ^house, furniture, plate— 
all our luxuries, and many of our comforts. Then 
it was that Aunt Patty stood our firm friend. She 
immediately placed at our disposal one half of her 
small property, content to Uve upon less herself in 
order to benefit us. With this loan we were ena- 
bled to begin the world again, and your fiither has 
been successful beyond his eipectationi^ but you 
may suppose, the closest economy has been neces- 
sary, that we might repay Aunt Patty as speedily 
as possible." 

Ella and Grace looked at each other in silent 
surprise. 

^ And it is this kind friend, whom you hare de- 
spised and laughed at," continued Mrs. Bloomfield, 
*^ whose age and infirmities should have insured 
your respect, if nothing else. But for her timely 
^sistance, I know not what might have happened 
to us all ; and I think you cannot wonder, there- 
fore, that I am grieved at your conduct, dr that your 
fiither and myself should both love and esteem 
Aunt Patty, because we know her to be generous, 
self-sacrificing, and kind-hearted, and we think 
dress of little value, in comparison with such vir- 
tues." 

Mrs. Bloomfield then went down stairs to lode 
afier the oM lady, who was dozing on the sofii after 
her long walk, and the ^irls were left to make 
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their own relSections upon what t\ej had heard. 
Very little, however, was said by either of them 
on the subject, for, as their mother had prophesied, 
they were considerably ashamed of the transactions 
of the morning, and sat down to their separate 
tasks with faces much more grave than usual. 
From that day, Mrs. Bloomfield never again asked 
either of them to go out with Aunt Patty, feeling 
it was best for all she should not be trusted with 
any one but herself: she was glad, however, to 
observe, that both the girls were more respectful 
and attentive than they had ever been, and seemed 
in some measure to feel the obligation they were 
under to their aged relative. It is true, Grace 
sometimes forgot herself^ and occasionally indulged 
a sly joke in order to make Ella laugh ; and one 
morning in particular, when Mrs. Bloomfield 
opened the door rather suddenly, she found Grace 
strutting about the apartment with her head en- 
veloped in Aunt Patty's high turban, and the green 
silk shawl pinned over her shoulders, while Ella 
followed, in the black bonnet and spectacles, and 
both were laughing immoderately. In the main, 
however, there was a decided improvement in 
each, and by the time Aunt Patty's visit was over, 
and she returned to her quiet country home, the 
girls readily acknowledged that many of their more 
wealthy associates were &r less amiable, though 
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better dressed ; and that Aunt Patty's homely garb 
did certainly cover a most kind and loving heart. 
Grace, however, with her usual ingenuousness 
confessed, that a great deal of what her mother 
called fiilse pride, was still left, though she was 
trying with all her might to overcome it, and that 
she should not particularly fancy a second walk 
through Broadway with her aunt, because every- 
body did not know how good the old lady really 
was. 

"Ah! Grace," said Mrs. Bloomfield, "that is 
just the case with too many of us ; we have a dread 
of what others may say or think of our conduct, 
and not what God's judgment may be. Old peo- 
pie and young, fire, in this respect, I regret to say, 
much alike, and too apt to have an everybody^ 
whose good opinion they especially covet*'' 
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*^ The plainest girl in our whole school, is Emma 
Blanchard," said Maria Willis to her mother. 
'* Her clothes are of the plainest kind, her bonnet 
trimmed with a shabby, faded ribbo^^ ; she car- 
ries her books in a calico bag, and as to a ring or 
breast-pin, I don't believe she ever had such a 
thing in her life." 

" And who is Emma Blanchard ?" asked her 
mother ; " I think you have never mentioned her 
before." 

" No, she is a new scholar, and has only been 
with Mrs. Foster a few weeks. Sophy Brooks, 
who sits at the next desk, says she is very clever, 
and will beat us all ; and Fanny Clark insists that 
she is very good-natured, but I am quite sure I shall 
never like her." 

" And why not ?" inquired Mrs. Willis. 

i* Oh, becaiise — ^I don't know exactly why, but 
I never shall." 

*' Strange, that you should dislike a person, yet 
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cannot tell why," said Mrs. Willis. " Is it be- 
cause she dresses so plainly ? or because she has 
no ornaments ?" 

" N-o," said Maria, somewhat doubtfully, " but 
the truth is, mother, I do not think she is very 
genteel ; her parents live in a mean sort of way — 
so Isabella Greenway told me — in the upper part 
of a house, and do not keep a servant, and they 
say — that is, Isabella says — and I suppose she 
knows all about it — that Emma is to be educated 
for a teacher." 

" Indeed !" said Mrs. Willis, calmly, " and what 
then ?" 

" Why, I am sure from ihatt^ replied Maria, 
** she can't be genteel, and for that reason I don't 
want to»call her one of my friends, or ask her to 
come and see me." 

" Then you think n^tny o^ my visitors are not 
genteel, I suppose, since some of them are teach- 
ers, and Mrs. Foster, I number among my particu- 
, lar friends. I am really sorry, my dear, that my 
circle of acquaintances should be less select than 
your own." 

** But, mother," said Maria, looking a littlo con- 
fused, " I thought — at least I always understood— 
that — that genteel people were rich, and lived 
handsomely, and were not obliged to do anything 
for their own support." * 
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•• Not always," replied Mrs. Willis, ** and I see 
jou do not exactly know what is the true meaning 
of the word genteel, a very favorite expression, by 
the way, among school-girls like yourself. Gen- 
tility, generally speaking, consists in refinement 
of mind and polished manners, with a kind and 
polite bearing towards all, both rich and poor ; and 
should you allow yourself to treat Emma Blanch- 
ard with coldness or rude neglect, I should say you 
not only gave evidence of a want of good feeling, 
but of true gentiKty also." 

** Emma is not vulgar in her manners, certainly," 
said Maria, " but then she is poor — at least her 
parents are, which is the same thing — and I'm 
sure, mother, if you could see her dress, you would 
not think much of her. Why, she bas worn one 
frock, a green merino, ever since she has been at 
school ; just think of it, one frock, every day, for 
three weeks* " 

** I am sorry her worldly circumstances are 
such that she cannot appear as well dressed as her 
companions," replied Mrs. Willis, but that is an 
unavoidable evil, and does not render her less fit 
to associate with the richest among them, if she 
be equally well-infurmed, and have no vulgar 
habits." 

• " The girls don't think so, at any rate," replied 
Maria. ^ Isabella Greenway has toM the whole 
5 
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school about her, and so nobody talks to her now, 
except Sophy Brooks and Fanny Clark ; because 
you know, mother, Mrs. Foster has a remarkaWy 
genteel school, and every one is afraid to be 
thought the friend of such a plain-looking person/* 

" Mrs. Foster's pupils may consider themselves 
very genteel, without being so," said Mrs. Willis, 
** for they certainly evince a great want of good 
breeding by such conduct. Whoever and whatever 
Emma Blanchard may be, as one of the school, 
she has a right to expect politeness from those 
around her ; and I am sorry that Maria Willis 
should be among the number, who could willingly 
slight and wound the feelings of a stranger." 

Maria looked a little ashamed, but she eageriy 
endeavored to excuse both herself and her school- 
mates. " I'm sure we don't intend to be rude," 
she said, " but you see, mother, we are not to- 
gether except at recess, for Emma is in one of the 
lower classes, and so we cannot be r^ery friendly 
with her." 

" You told me just now," replied her mother, "that 
you all purposely avoided her — every one being 
afraid to be thought the friend of such a plain-look- 
ing girl. Now this was your own confession, and 
I am sure if you will reflect a moment, you will 
agree with me, in thinking such conduct both un-* 
kind and ungenerous." 
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Maria was silent, and her mother continued, 
" It seems to me, that through the influence of 
Isabella Greenway — ^who must, I think, be a med 
diesome, talkative young lady — ^you have acquired 
an unaccountable prejudice against Enuna BlaAch 
ard ; for which you can give no other reason, than 
that she is not rich, and does not dress very well. 
This want of good sense, on your part, reminds 
me of a circumstance which occurred when I was 
at school, and which I will relate to you." 

** Oh, do, mother," said Maria, " for you know I 
love stories." 

" In the large boarding-school which I entered 
when about your age," said Mrs. Willis, smiling 
at Maria's eagerness after stories, " there was one 
young lady whom everybody esteemed as being 
the richest among us, and of course, of more con- 
sequence than any one else. Emily Morris came 
from South Carolina, where her father owned a 
large plantation, and she used to talk incessantly 
of her father's slaves, and her father's fine horses 
and splendid carriages, and many other things ; 
which made us believe she was fer superior to the 
rest of the world. In dress, too, Emily quite 
eclipsed us all, her trunks being stored with a vari- 
ety of frocks of every kind and color. Laces and 
ribbons, which we should have considered great 
treasures, and only intended for Sunday or holidar 
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wear, she displaynd every day, while her box of 
jewelry was a never-ending source of astonish- 
ment and delight She had a watch, I remember, 
a gold watch, that would tick, though it was fre- 
quently silent from mismanagement or neglect, and 
a bracelet with pearl clasps, and broaches, and 
rings, and a painted fan, and some other trinkets 
that I have forgotten." 

" What a happy girl she must have been," in- 
terrupted Maria. 

"So we all thought," said Mrs. Willis, "but I 
have reason to believe she was not so, even with' 
fine clothes and a boi of jewels. Emily was a 
girl of pleasing manners, and soon became a 
fevorite. Everybody said she was so kind and 
good natured, and had so many other excellent 
qualities, that no one could at all compare with 
her, and in a few months after her arrival, she 
had acquired such an influence over her compan- 
ions, that nothing was done during play hours 
without her consent and approbation. Nobody 
was afraid of being thought her friend, I assure 
you ; on the contrary, each young lady vied with 
the other, in securing a place in her regard, and, 
flattered by their attentions, Emily very soon ima- 
gined herself of more consequence than any of U8« 
I do not believe, however, her popularity would 
have continued — ^for she was sometimes dreadfldly 
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petulant — ^but that a supply of money which she 
received every month, enabled her to make many 
little presents, and being naturally of a generous 
disposition, she thus managed to keep the place she 
had won, as the most important lady m the estab- 
lishment. By this means, too, she was assisted 
with her lessons, some of the smarter or more dili- 
gent girls being always ready to aid her in a 
French exercise, or a page pf Composition, in the 
hope of sharing her next paper of sugarplums, or 
the chance of being remembered when she went 
out shopping on Saturday afternoon." 

" How old was Emily Morris ?" inquired Maria. 

" About fifteen, at that time," replied her mother, 
" and of course just three years older than myself. 
Being one -of the youngest scholars, I was inclu- 
ded among the * little girls,' and consequently not 
among her associates ; but I recollect how con- 
stantly the older scholars talked of her ; and the 
opinions of Emily Morris were repeated again and 
again, till the very walls seemed to echo with her 
name. Sometimes she was extremely kind to 
' the children,' as she called us, and would come 
to our bed-sides at night, and slyly give us sweet 
things ; but if out of humor, we were sure to expe- 
rience the evil effects of it, and she would toss our 
books about, pr take away our pencils or India- 

5* 
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rubber, utterl j regardless of our tears or remon* 
strances." 

^* I should not have liked her, I am sure," said 
Maria. 

"Oh, yes you would, for remember, she had 
fine dresses, and a box of trinkets,'* replied Mrs. 
Willis, smiling. " Emily had been at school six 
months, when one morning, just at the conmience- 
ment of the term, a plain country wagon was driven 
to the door, by a plain^looking man, and out of it 
was taken a trunk and bandbox, and then a young 
girl, very simply clad, was assisted to alight. It 
was during a half hour's recess, that the stranger 
came, and from the school-room windows we 
looked down upon them, and speculated as to who 
and what they might be. By and by we heard the 
wagon drive away, and when the dinner-bell rang, 
and we took our places at the table, Mrs. Cleave- 
land introduced a young lady to us, as Miss Har- 
riet Ward. 

" The new scholar was not very prepossessing 
in her appearance, except that she had a remark- 
ably sweet smile ; and I think, Maria, your Emma 
Blanchard could not be more meanly attired. I 
do not recollect what she wore on that particular 
day ; but I know that then, and many weeks aflery 
it was a subject of leoutriL among the elder girlsi 
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and I dare say among the younger ones, too, that 
there never had been such a poor-looking person 
in the school, and if one of the teachers had not 
pitied her desolate situation, the young stranger 
would have had a dull time of it, although sur- 
rounded by thirty- five or forty girls, of nearly her 
own age* 

" But by and by somebody made the discovery, 
that Harriet Ward was very kind and amiable ; 
some one who wanted help in a difficult sum, 
and was assisted by her ; and thus she gained her 
first friend at Mrs. Cleaveland's. Then one of 
the girls tore a sad rent in a new muslin dress, 
and found the ready fingers of Harriet Ward very 
skilfiil in repairing the mischief; until, by degrees, 
Harriet, also, became a person of importance, 
though in a different way from Emily Morris ; who 
found, to her surprise, that the poor clergyman's 
daughter was likely to draw away some of her 
own admirers, and become a very powerfiil rival 
in their aflfections." 

^*,0h ! she was a clergyman's daughter, hey I 
and the plain-looking man who drove the wagon 
was her fother, I suppose." 

•* Yes, that was her father," replied Mrs. Willis, 
*• and very dearly did she love him. She had no 
mother, poor girl, and Mr. Ward being anxious to 
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give her an education, denied himself man]f com* 
forts, that he might place her v^ith Mrs, Cleave- 
land, intending, that at a proper age, she should 
take the charge of two younger sisters. Harriet 
folly appreciated, I thinly, both the value of a good 
education, and the sacrifices which her fother 
made to procure one for her, for she lost not a 
moment of time. Steadily and perse veringly she 
went on, until she stood, at last, in the highest 
class, and next to Emily Morris." 

" Oh ! I am glad of that," said Maria, whose 
sympathies were altogether on the side of Harriet* 

'* Emily was too ambitious of public favor ; too 
anxious to be first in everything, to brook such a 
rival, and she redoubled her efforts to maintain 
her station at the head of the class. The exami- 
nation was near, and the whole school preparing 
for it ; in every department there were busy hands 
and fluttering hearts, eagerly contending for the 
prizes which were Xo be awarded at its close, and 
none more ardent in the strife than Harriet and 
Emily." 

" I am sorry that Mrs. Foster does not approve 
of prizes," interrupted Maria. 

^ They are often the source of envy and ill-will," 
said Mrs. Willis, ^' and I believe do more harm in 
reality, than good ; for what the head gains by the 
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mental effort to secure them, the heart loses in the 
sacrifice of its best and noblest feelings. But I 
. must go on with my story. 

"Whatever might have been the motives of 
Emily in trying to win the first honors, those of 
Harriet were openly expressed — the pleasure it 
would give her father. * He m^U be so delighted/ 
she would say, * if I should gain the prize. I know 
just how he will feel, and how happy he will look,* 
and she applied with renewed diligence to her les- 
sons, resolved to conquer every difficulty. At 
first, Emily Morris had looked upon Harriet as 
quite beneath her notice, but this indifference had 
grown into dislike when she appeared as a com- 
petitor, and likely to prove a successful one ; nor 
was Emily at any pains, either, to conceal or over- 
come it. She treated her classmate with a proud 
disdain, which gave the poor girl much uneasiness ; 
and which her friends warmly resented, So that in 
a short time two parties were formed in the school ; 
one the acknowledged partizans of Harriet ; the 
other, equally interested in the good fortune of 
Emily." 

" And to which did you belong, mother," asked 
Maria. 

** I had but little to do with either ; the business 
seemed properly to belong to the elder girls, and 
my opinion was not asked." 
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*' But I hope you took Harriet's part, and liked 
her the best." 

*'What! a poor girl!" said Mrs. Willis; "do 
you think I would have done so ?" 

" Oh, mother ! I won't say another word against 
Emma Blanchard," said Maria, *' but do go on 
with the story, for I want to hear who won the 
prize." 

*' The day of the examination came at length — 
too soon for some of us, and too slowly for those 
who were fully prepared for it." 

** Did you get a premium, mother," asked Ma- 
ria eagerly. 
• « No, I did not." 

"Oh! I am sorry for that. Go on, if you 
please, ma'am." 

"The judges, who were gentlemen from the 
next town, came about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, if I recollect aright ; but so many years have 
intervened since then, that I cannot give you all 
the particulars. I remember we were all dressed 
in white, with colored sashes, and that I was very 
much frightened at being questioned by a stran- 
ger. The last class examined, was the highest, 
and this took place in the evenings -when the 
rooms were lighted, and Mrs. Cleaveland sat at a 
table with the prizes before her, and a great num- 
ber of people were present, the parents and friends 
• 
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of the young ladies. It was a season of interest 
to all, and every one listened intently. Presently, 
a question was asked, which the girls, as it passed 
from one to the other, failed to answer. Emily 
and Harriet were the last Emily faltered and 
would have stopped, when Harriet whispered the 
word which gave her a clue to the whole. She 
answered at once the difficult question, and at the 
close, of the examination, was pronounced to have 
won the gold medal." 

** I am sorry for it !" exclaimed Maria, indig- 
nantly. " What a mean girl, to take advantage of 
Harriet Ward's good nature." 

" It was not good nature alone, I imagine," said 
Mrs. Willis, " but her Christian principles, which 
induced Harriet to do this. She probably felt 
that it was better to * overcome evil with good,' 
and buy Emily's good will by the sacrifice of the 
prize, than wear the medal herself." 

" She was a very uncommon girl, I am sure," 
said Maria thoughtfully ; " I don't believe there 
are many who would be as generous." 

" The instances of such magnanimity are rare, 
I grant you," replied her mother, " but they do 
occur sometimes^ as in the present case." 

" There will never be so much goodness found 
in Mrs. Foster's school, at any rate," said Maria, ' 
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laughing. " We have no Harriet Ward among 
us." 

*' I am sorry for it," said Mrs. Willis ; I had 
hoped better things of you, at least." 

Maria shook her head, and begged her mother 
to proceed. 

'* As soon as the opinion of the judges was made 
known," continued Mrs. Willis, " there was a sup- 
pressed murmur among the scholars, both of pleas- 
ure and disappointment, the friends of Emily re- 
joicing in her success, and those of Harriet sym- 
pathizing in her defeat ; but in a few moments we 
were called to order, and the prizes distributed. 
Books and medals went round in rapid succession, 
and while those who had obtained them looked 
smiling and happy, the faces of the less fortunate 
expressed discontent and sorrow. * I have great 
pleasure. Miss Morris, in presenting you with this 
medal,' said Mrs. Cieaveland, as Emily bent her 
head that it might be placed on her neck, ^ and am 
happy to know that you have won it solely by your 
own merits, and constant application to your 
studies.' Emily tried to smile, but coulH not, for 
her mind must have been ill at ease ; she was 
accepting an honor to which she had no right, and 
ihe father of Harriet looked more grieved at the 
disappointment his daughter had sustained, than 
•he did herself for the consciousness that she de- 
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•erred, if she did not receive the prize, gave to 
Harriet's face a look of calm contentment, whidi 
the features of Emilj could not boast. 

** But just at the moment when everybody wa« 
crowding round to congratulate the successful can- 
didate, and to admire the beautiful gold medal she 
wore ; one of the young kdies stepped forward, and 
to the surprise of Mrs. Cleaveland, related what 
she had heard during the examination, namely, 
Harriet's whisper in Emily's ear, expressing her 
firm conviction, that Harriet alone was entitled to 
the prize. You may imagine the excitement which 
this disclosure produced — what a buzzing of voi- 
ces, and exclamations of astonishment at Emily's 
meanness — ^the regret expressed by Mrs. Cleave- 
land, who now, in justice to Harriet, transferred 
the medal to her ; and all the sayings and doings 
of such a busy little multitude of important people 
as school-girls usually are, on an examination 
night. Emily, deservedly disgraced, lost her pop- 
ularity as speedily as she had gained it, and Har- 
riet, the once despised and slighted Harriet, shown 
to be &r superior to the wealthy Southerner with 
all her pretensions, became the heroine of the 
evening. School broke up the next day for the 
vacation, but before we separated, Mrs. Cleave* 
kiid gave us a lecture upon our past misconduct, 
and the evil spirk which had prevailed among ui 
6 
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during the previous term. I suppose she must 
have talked with Emily alone^ since Miss Morris 
condescended to ask Harriet's pardon for her 
fi)rnier rudeness ere she took her departure, and 
as she did not return to school again, we were 
ever afterwards, a most peaceable and orderly set 
of young ladies." 

" I am glad it all ended so well," said Maria, as 
delighted as if she had herself taken part in the 
business ; " and I am glad Emily Morris saw how 
shamefully she had behaved to poor Harriet, at 
last." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Willis, " it is always a mat- 
ter of rejoicing when we can see our &ults, and 
endeavor to amend them ; and you, Maria, who 
have heard the story of my two school-mates, and 
see how silly is this worst kind of pride, must now 
profit by the lesson, and not despise or turn away 
from Emma Blanchard because she is poor." 



With the story of Emily and Harriet still in mind, 
Maria Willis went to school the next day, fully 
resolved to make a friend of Emma Blanchard at 
once. *^ I shall not care a straw," she soliloquized, 
*• what Isabella Greenway or any one else may 
say, biit I shall be kind to poor Emma, and do all 
I can for her." Emma, however, was absent that 
day, and for nearly a week aflerward ; and though 
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Maria adhered secretly to her resolution, yet the 
efiect of her mother's narrative had by this time 
partly worn ofi^ and she was beginning to think 
it was not a matter of any consequence afler all, 
when Mrs. Foster adced her to call at Mr. Blanch* 
ard's door on her way home, and make some in- 
quiries respecting Emma. This was of course 
an excellent opportunity to put her resolution into 
practise, yet Maria felt a little unwilling, it must 
be confessed, to go, and lingered in the school- 
room until her companions had dispersed, before 
she set out, preferring to make her first visit en- 
tirely alone. 

When she reached the house to which Mrs. 
Foster had directed her— a pleasant dwelling in the 
street next her own— the door was opened by a 
young girl, who invited her to walk up-stairs, and 
in a small but cheerful parlor, she found Emma 
practising a music-lesson. The tone and manner 
of Maria, so difierent from what they had beei) a 
week before, surprised Emma Blanchard not a 
little, and never dreaming what had occasioned 
her school-fellow's fi>rmer coldness, she was also 
at a loss to imagine why she was so unusually 
polite at this time. She UM Maria that a severe 
cold and inflamation of the eyes had kept her at 
home, her mother thinking it most prudent not to 
expose herself during such cold weather, but that 
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she was now much better, and should be at schod 
again the following Monday, if she continued to 
improve. 

While Emma spoke, Maria's eyes were glancing 
ab<^t the apartment. The carpet, piano, chairs, 
and other furniture, did not by any means bespeak 
extreme poverty ; and a portrait above the man- 
telpiece, which Emma said was her mother's pic- 
ture, represented a lady so very beautiful, that Ma- 
ria could not sufficiently admire it. ** That was 
painted by my uncle, two or three years ago," con- 
tinued Emma, naming a celebrated artist, *'and 
this picture," pointing to one suspended over the 
piano, " is his work also." It was now Maria's 
turn to be surprised : that Emma Blanchard, the 
poor despised school-girl, should be the niece of a 
gentleman whom everybody was talking about, did 
indeed astonish her. He had dined once with 
her father, and she recollected the pleasure it gave 
her, to be kmdly noticed by him. Yet here was 
a little girl, who knew him well, and perhaps saw 
him every day. In a moment Maria's opinion of 
Emma Blanchard changed entirely. 

" Mother does not look quite as well as she did,'* 
pursued Emma, turning again to the portrait, ** be- 
cause she has had some things to trouble her 
since it was taken ; but it is very much like her still ; 
and my little sister calls it * mamma on the wall.' " 
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** How many sisters have you t" asked Maria* 

" Two, both little children, and one brother." 

'^ You live quite near us ; our house is in the 
next street. How long have you been in this 
neighborhood ?" 

" Only a few months. We lived in the country 
before, but something obliged my &ther to sell our 
beautiful place, and come to the city. We were 
terribly sorry about it, Willie and I, and we do not 
like New- York half so well." 

** And you only have part of this house, don't 
you ?" inquired Maria, who, with a child-like free- 
dom from reserve, came to the point at once. 

" Yes, we have this parlor, and three bed-rooms, 
and we board with Mrs. Hoffmann. She is a Ger- 
man lady, whom my father knew when he was in 
Europe, and who came to this country aflerward, 
and used to visit us at Bloomingdale. When it 
was settled we should come to town, Mrs. Hoff- 
mann begged us to take part of her house, and Miss 
Hoffmann is teaching me German." 

*^ Isabella Greenway told us a great deal about 
you," said Maria, " and said you were to be edu- 
cated for a teacher, but I don't believe a word of 
it." 

♦* I don't know," said Emma, " what I shall be" 
when I am older, but I do not think mother in- 
tends me for one. Just now, my &ther has much 
6* 
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to vex him, and we all try to be very economical, 
and live quite plainly, but mother says she hopes 
it will not last long, and one of these days, per- 
haps, we may get back to our old home, and all 
the pleasant things we had there." 

Emma and Maria were both talkative girls, and 
with this commencement, they soon became extreme- 
ly communicative. Emma, confined to the house 
for several days, and with few associates of her own 
age, was glad of a companion, and forgetting Ma- 
ria's former indifference, felt as if she had gained 
a friend where she least expected to find one ; 
while Maria, well pleased to learn that Emma was 
as genteel as herself, and a very desirable ac- 
quaintanc^, chatted on, till she had paid a visit far 
longer than was either necessary or proper, and 
was chidden by Mrs. Willis for her delay, when 
she reached home. 

It was a matter of no small astonishment with Mrs. 
"Foster's pupils, when, on the next Monday morn- 
ing, Emma Blanchard and Maria Willis were seen 
coming down the street in close conversation, and 
entered the school-room together ; and very strange 
indeed it seemed, to see them talking quite socia- 
]>ly during the recess ; and again, arm in arm, 
proceeding homeward. No one could account for 
this sudden intimacy, for Maria had been among 
the foremost in declaring she would hare nothing 
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to do with the poor scholar, and the most eager in 
listening to Isabella Greenway's tales, and there- 
fore of all others, the last whom they would have 
expected to see with her. Isabella, herself wa^ 
perhaps more surprised than any one else, having 
repeated, as a matter of fiict, the idle tattle of a 
servant just dismissed from Mrs. Hoffinann's, and 
engaged by her mother, Isabella being one of those 
unfortunate persons, who, for the sake of talking, 
would gossip with anybody and everybody who 
came in her way. Maria, however, soon explained 
the whole truth, dwelling particularly on Emma's 
near relationship to the eminent painter, whick 
fiict, had a marvellous effect upon her auditors, and 
made them look upon their new companion witk 
very different eyes. All were now as eager to 
secure her friendship, as they had before been 
anxious to avoid it, and Enmia, who, a short tinM 
ago, was but a cypher among them, now found 
herself surrounded by friends, and had become i 
general favorite. Maria passed many ji^easant 
hours in Mrs. Blanchard's parlor, reading at 
drawing with Emma, where she learned, among 
other good things, that true gentility does not de« 
pend upon outward show, and that good breeding 
may remain, though riches shall have parsed away. 
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Julia Howland had perhaps as few fiiults, as 
most girls of twelve years, but one of these, and 
that which gave her more trouble than all the rest, 
was an alarming habit of procrastination. She 
was for ever putting oflP— leaving for to-morrow, 
what might or should be done to-day ; not an 
idler exactly, but still smnething very like it, for 
certainly. Idleness and Procrastination go hand in 
hand, both resulting from the same cause, an indo- 
lence of disposition ; which eveiy one, I am sure, 
who is so unfortunate as to possess it, should strug- 
gle against with all their power. If a letter was 
to be written, why Julia thought, to-morrow would 
answer as well as to-day ; the ink was poor, the 
pen bad, or she had no paper in her desk ; and 
although all these articles were to be obtained by 
going up one pair of stairs, she was certain " there 
could be no hurry about it," delayed to get them 
at the moment, and it was weeks, perhaps, before 
the convenient season arrived. Her lessons sho 
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could not easily defer, because punishment followed 
so closely upon any defect in her recitations, but 
she put them off as long as possible, and then was 
obliged to be doubly diligent, while eveiything else 
which could be left for some future day, was gene- 
rally neglected, and poor Julia had always some 
unperformed duty, hanging like a cloud over her. 

Mrs. Howland was a widow lady of wealth ; and 
fearing the influence of a large school upon the 
mind of her daughter, had engaged the services of 
a well-educated person to instruct Julia in French 
and English, a music master attending three after- 
noons in each week ; and thus the young lady 
was constantly under her mother's supervision, 
and in no danger of acquiring bad habits from an 
intercourse with improper companions. But Mrs. 
Howjand soon found that Julia required some in- 
ducement to study. Naturally indolent, she soon 
became callous to the reproofs and punishments of 
her teachers, or the frequent lectures of her 
mother, and if a reward were offered her, it 
seemed hardly worth the exertion requisite ta ob- 
tain it, since every wish was gratified, and books 
and toys supplied, with only the trouble of asking 
for them. Mrs. Howland, therefore, unwilling to 
relinquish her favorite theory of home education, 
and yet anxious that a spirit of emulation should 
be awakened in Julia's breast^.determined to invita 
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the daughter of a friend to share in her instruc- 
tions, and in a few day, Anna Emerson joined her 
young companion in Mrs. Howland's library, and 
was formally placed under the care and tuition of 
Miss Burrows. 

Julia was of course highly delighted with this 
new arrangement, and her mother had the satis- 
fiu^tion of observing, that at the end of a week, 
something like a change had been efiected, since 
she really studied with greater interest and alacrity 
than she had ever done. In fact, the very sight 
of Anna engaged in the same occupations as her- 
self, had an exhilerating efiect upon Julia's spirits ; 
Miss Burrows professd much pleasure at her im- 
provement, and Mrs. Howland congratulated her- 
self upon the entire success of the experiment, re- 
gretting she had not adopted it earlier. 

Thus associated, Julia and Anna became warm 
friends ; practised together upon the piano ; walked 
together on Saturday afternoons, and drank tea 
with each other, at least twice a week; while 
Mr^. Howland did all in her power to encourage 
the intimacy ; Mrs. Emerson and herself having 
the same opinion in many things, and Anna, from 
her amiability and politeness, beyig just such an 
acquaintance as she desired for her daughter. 
Julia had great pleasure in giving up her favorite 
comer in the library to Anna, and selecting the 
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best pen fi>r her use, when the writing hour camOt 
and relinquished her porcelain slate, because Anna 
said it was so much nicer than her own to do sums 
on ; and in return, Anna helped Julia with her 
French sometimes, or did a little of her sewing, 
that Mrs. Rowland, who was very strict, should 
not find fault with her half-stitched seam. Indeed 
there 'could not be anything more agreeable, than 
the intercourse ot the two girls, and Julia Howland 
had never been more happy in her life, because, 
as she affirmed, there was now something worth 
studying for, and Miss Burrows did not seem half 
so cross, since Anna had been one of her pupils. 

In this manner three months passed away, and 
everything went smoothly on, when Anna and 
Julia had a slight falling out. Anna had begun to 
presume a little upon her intimacy at Mrs. How- 
land's, and was sometimes rather selfish, and apt 
to take advantage of her friend's good nature ; and 
this disagreement arose, in consequence of some 
trifling favor shown to Anna, which Julia thought 
the efiect of partiality on the part of Miss Burrows. 
She pouted and looked angry, and said in a tone 
loud enough to reach Anna's ear, that she wished 
her mother had never invited any one to study 
with her, for she could get on much better when 
alone ; and this made Anna cry, her usual method 
of showing her vexation, and say, that *^ indeed 
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die wished so too, for it was a great deal pkaa- 
aata: at Mrs. Carlton's school ;" and putting on 
her bonnet without another word, she went homo 
to tell her mother the whole story, which was nol 
at aU improved by her recital. 

The next morning, Mrs. Emerson paid Mrs. 
Howland a visit, to talk over the affitir. Julia 
was summoned to the parlor, where, afler some 
&ult-finding from her mother, and coaxing from 
Mrs. Emerson, she and Anna were desired to kiss 
and make friends, and were then sent back to the 
library to go on with their less<His ; Mrs. Howland 
declaring that the whole thing was a foolish whim 
of Julia's, Miss Burrows being all that was desi- 
rable as a teacher, and perfectly impartial. 

From this time, however, Julia's interest in her 
studies visibly declined. She was much oflener 
in disgrace with Mbs Burrows, and consequently 
with her mother also; for Mrs. Howland had 
resolved upon giving her only child a superior edu- 
cation, and being determined to spare neither 
trouble or expense in the accomplishment of her 
design, felt little inclined to overlook or par- 
don Julia's frequent deficiency. Sometimes the 
thought occurred, that it would be better to place 
her at a large school, where, surrounded by num- 
bers, and rewards and punishments constantly in 
view, it might be possible to awaken some desire 
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to excel ; but Mrs. Howland had an idea, that in 
most schools the instruction was extremely super- 
ficial : she felt sure that girls were not half so 
well, nor so thoroughly instructed anywhere as at 
home, and clinging to her fiivorite notion, she 
turned once more to some grand plan by which 
she might succeed in arousing Julia's ambition. 

With this view, she promised a gold locket to 
the one, who, during the succeeding quarter, should 
exhibit the greatest number of tickets. " You will 
be very diligent and attentive," she said, *' for I 
assure you it shall be the handsomest thing of the 
kind to be fi>und in the city. Anna, you look very 
smiling, but you must work hard little lady, and 
Julia will try her best, I am sure, since she knows 
how anxious I am for her improvement." 

Julia readily promised. 

"Just three months from this day," continued 
Mrs. Howland, " which will be the eighteenth of 
April, I will decide the matter and deliver my 
prize. You shall bring me your tickets, and the 
most industrious will of course be the one re- 
warded." I 

"And if. we shouM be equal, mamma," said 
Julia, " what then ?" 

** Why, then I must either give no prize at all, 
or you must draw fur it," replied Mrs. Howland. 
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"Oh, let us draw, if you please," cried both the 
girls in a breath. 

"Well, weU," said Mrs. Howland, "we shall 
arrange it all in due time, and now go to your les- 
sons again, for I see by Miss Burrow's fece that I 
am detaining you from the globes which she has 
placed upon the table for your use." 

That day, and for many days after, the girls 
were even in their number of tickets. Anna was 
charmed with the idea of wearing the locket as 
an ornament, intending it should contain her 
mother's hair; and Julia, whose friendship had 
somewhat subsided after their quarrel, was re- 
solved to win it at all hazards, rather than aUow 
Anna to come off conqueror. Thus each was 
industrious and persevering, though from difierent 
motiyes ; and poor Miss Burrows, whose state of 
health rendered teaching extremely laborious at 
times, felt her own burden considerably lightened, 
and wished such a reward might be held out every 
week, since the hope of obtaining it produced such 
happy results. 

But three months is a long time to persevere 
without interruption, and pretty soon Anna flagged 
a little, and then Julia : the tickets began to vary, 
as one or the other failed in her lessons, and Miss 
Burrows, who had been instructed by Mrs. How. 
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land, not to urge either of them particularly, 
thought the c»se a very doubtful one : Anna be- 
iiig one week far in advance ; and Julia making 
SMuends for her deficiency by renewed exertion the 
UGiM. At the expiration of the second month, how- 
ever, Julia had outstripped her companion, and 
felt sure of success. 

*' How many tickets have you, Anna ?" she one 
day inquired, as they were eating a lunch at the 
library window. 

" I have not counted them lately," replied Anna, 
jumping from her seat, and running for her box, 
** but I will tell you in a minute. I have — let me 
see " — and spreading them on the table, she soon 
told them over — "just seventy-two." 

" Dear me !" said Julia, " is that all ? why, I 
have a hundred and twenty-five." 

•* Ah ! but you count your music tickets with 
them," said Anna. " Mine are at home, and I 
dare say I shall be equal with you when I put 
them all together. I will run and get them now, 
diall I ? while Miss Burrows is at luncheon." 

"No sooner said than done," re{died Julia, 
laughing, as Anna tied on her bonnet and tripped 
down stairs. In a few minutes she returned, quite 
out of breath. " There I" she said, throwing the 
tickets upon the table, ** see what a handful. Now 
luid them to the others." 
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Julia did so. 

"And how many have I now?** asked Anna, 
triumphantly. 

^ One hundred and eight. So I am seventeen 
beyond you still. You will have to work hard 
before you overtake me ;" and Julia's eyes spar- 
kled, while Anna's grew dim in proportion. 

^ I am sure I ought to have more/' said Anna, 
thoughtfully, as she slowly replaced the tickets 
in her box. *^I think some of them must be 
lost." 

" I don't know indeed," said Julia, gathering 
up her own, which she had been counting again ; 
^ perhaps you have lost a few. Yon must try and 
make them up if you con, before the eighteenth of 
next month, which is not much more than three 
weeks off, remember." 

Poor Anna looked sadly vexed. She was hurt^ 
too, at the indifierence of Julia's tone and manner^ 
and formed a resolution on the instant to win the 
prize, if renewed diligence and constant perseve- 
rance would avail anjrthingl She therefore re- 
pressed the tears which, as usual, swelled up into 
her eyes ; and packing up her box of tickets, put 
them into her pocket, with the determination not 
to speak of or count them again, until the expected 
eighteenth of April, and Miss Barrows coming in 
a few moments afler, the lessons were resumed. 
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iynd for that day at least, both giils were eqoalfy 
industrious. 

It was unfortunate that Julia had made the dis- 
covery oi Anna's loss of tickets, for, grown doubly 
ccmfident of success, she now became somewhat 
careless. Seventeen in advance, it wpuld be 
quite impossible, she thought, that Anna should 
overtake her, and Anna, determined to persevere, 
soon found the benefit of her resolution, as the 
tickets began again to multiply. 

Julia and Anna, though both fond of music, dis- 
liked the trouble of practising, and consequently 
tibeir master found no little fault, and entered not 
a few complunts both to Mrs. Howland and Mrs. 
Emerson upon the subject But Anna, true to 
her resolution of winning the gold locket, was now 
iHiusually attentive ; practised regularly as soon 
as Miss Burrows dismissed them, and was greatly 
commended for her application. Julia, on the 
e<mtrary, certam of the prize, gave way to her old 
habit of procrastination, and the very day afler her 
conversation with Anna, she lost one ticket in 
consequence of a fiiulty lesson, having deferred 
practising till she had finished the last few pages 
of a new book, and the same afternoon Anna ob- 
tained twOf for a difficult piece, remarkably well 
flayed. Nothing, however, was said by either of 
the girls when they next met ; Julia thought it a 
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trifling loss which she could soon make up, 'and 
Anna wisely kept her own secret, lest Julia 
should be urged to go on &ster. The coveted 
prize might periiaps induce them to study with 
greater diligence, but certainly it had not the eflfect 
of making them more amiable or kind-hearted, 
since the defects of one, was the cause of infinite 
satisfaction to the other, which they neither en- 
<]bavored to conceal or overcome. 

Thus stood matters till within three days of the 
appointed time, when, as usual. Miss Burrows 
required a composition from each of her pupils, 
which they wrote regularly once in every week, 
and which, by the way, is generally the dread of 
all school-girls, and was the especial horror of our 
two friends. The subject, however, was familiar 
to them both, and neither felt particularly anxious 
about it, as the papers would not be called for 
until Thursday, when, according to custom, thej 
were to be read and corrected. There was per- 
haps no immediate haste, yet Anna, fearfiil of de- 
lay, wrote hers that very evening, and the next 
revised and copied it very neatly, and was pre- 
pared to hand it to M bs Burrows the moment she 
asked for it. 

Julia intended to have been equally well pre- 
pared, but alas ! Procrastination, that " thief of 
time," induced her to lay aside the business on 
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Monday aflernoon, in order that she might walk 
with her mother. It was such a delightful day 
she thought, and then '' there was plenty of time. 
Tuesday and Wednesday yet to come, certainly 
she could finish it long before it was necessary," 
and thus arguing with herself^ she shut up her 
writing-desk and went out. Mrs. Rowland walked 
a great distance that aflernoon, calling upon seve- 
ral of her acquaintances, and when they returned 
home, Julia was so much tired, that she went to 
bed as soon as tea was over. 

Tuesday brought its usual tasks, and indeed 
rather more than usual, since Miss Burrows 
obliged them to review several old lessons that 
morning ; and in the aflernoon, when the hour fi)r 
practising was over, Julia felt so weary and inac- 
tive, that she put off writing until the evening, and 
then, strange to say, fergot entirely that such a 
thing was to be done at all^ amusing herself very 
contentedly with a dissected map till bed-time. 
One would naturally suppose, that with the prize- 
locket in view, which on the following Thursday 
was to be awarded, Julia would have been care- 
fiil not to lose a single moment, or allow anything 
to interfere with her school-duties ; but Julia's 
worst fitult had not been conquered — ^to-morrow, 
not to-day, was Tier time for everything— -by and 
bye the season when her tasks were to be accom- 
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plished; Wednesday would be long enough to 
write a composition, and if she fiiiled to do it, whj 
it was not of much consequence ; she was several 
tickets in advance of Anna and must win the 
prize in spite of all ; so she slept without uneasi- 
ness that night, and woke on Wednesday morning 
with a host of good intentions, and a determination 
to get that '* bateUd composition " o0* her hands 
before dinner. 

But when she sat down to it, what a terrible 
task it ^emed ; aU her ideas were put to flight 
by the knowledge that it must be finished at once, 
for the time was rapidly passing away. She 
wrote and re-wrote, and scratched out, and blotted, 
and at last put aside her paper till the afternoon. 
'' I think it must be because I am so hungry, that 
I cannot write just jww," she said to herself; " I 
dare say I shall feel more in a mood for it afler 
dinner, and I don't believe Anna has written 
either, for she generally leaves it till the very last 
moment" 

The afternoon came, and again Julia sat down 
to her desk, but scarcely had she penned two lines, 
when a messenger arrived from Mrs. Emerson. 
She and Adtia were going to see a fine painting, 
and would be glad if Mrs. Howland and Julia 
could join their party. 

** Can you go, my dear ?" asked Mrs. Howland, 
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coming into the library where her daughter sat ; 
"I don't want you to neglect your lessons, be- 
cause you know so much depends upon them at 
present ; but I should like you to see this picture 
if possible." 

It was a temptation too great to be resisted ; and 
thrusting the unlucky paper once more into her 
desk, and assuring her mother there was nothing 
to prevent her, Julia ran for her Coat and bonnet 
The exhibition occupied them until nearly dusk, 
when they returned to discuss its merits at the 
tea-table, and at a late hour that evening, when 
so sleepy as scarcely able to keep her blue eyes 
open, and with many a gape and yawn, Julia fin- 
ished her composition ; but such a slovenly per- 
formance, so carelessly written, so badly spelled, 
so blotted and defaced ; had never been presented 
to the astonished vision of her instructress before. 

" Bless me !" exclaimed Miss Burrows, as she 
unfolded the paper upon the followmg morning 
when the usual lessons were finished, ** this is 
quite shocking. I suppose, Julia, you do not ex- 
pect me to give you a ticket for this wretched 
afiair. Pray look at it yourself and tell me hon- 
estly if you think you deserve one." 

Julia glanced at the sheet whicji Miss Burrows 
placed before her, but did not reply. 

^ I am sure you must acknowledge it is reiy 
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bad indeed," contiiiued the governess^ pointing at 
several errors in the page ; " why did you not try 
to do better ? You have had time enough, surely." 

" It wa,8 so late last night wl^en we came home," 
muttered Julia. 

" Yes, my dear, but you should not have left it 
till then. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
ought to have been sufficient for the purpose. 
Anna did not put off hers until last evening, or it 
would not have been written so well as it is." 

" No, ma'am," said Anna, with a little self- 
.complacency in her tone and manner, " mine was 
quite ready on Tuesday." 

Miss Burrows laid aside the composition with- 
out further remark, and then, counting out the 
tickets intended for the day, she said, " I conclude 
you recollect this is the important eighteenth of 
April, Mrs. Howland desired me to ring when 
your lessons were through," and touching the bell- 
rope as she spoke, in a few moments that ladj 
appeared, holding in her hand the beautiful and 
richly chased locket, and accompanied bj Mrs. 
Emerson. 

" You see," said Mrs. Howland, seating herself 
at the table, '^ I make no fuss or bustle in award- 
ing my prize, and therefi)re shall simply count 
your tickets, and bestow it upon the most industri* 
ous. But first, my dears, without intending to 
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make a speech upon the occasion, I wish to say 
this much ; that I hope the one who succeeds, 
will not feel too much elated ; nor the other cherish 
any unpleasant feelings towards her companion, 
but that you will still continue good friends.** 

" I hope so, indeed," said Mrs. Emerson, kissing 
both the girls. " It would be so feolish to quar- 
rel about such a trifle." 

Julia and Anna thought the possession of a 
gold locket something rather more than a trifie. 

"And now bring me your tickets," said Mrs. 
Howland. Julia placed her box upon the table 
very confidently, and Miss Burrows counted them. 

" How many are there ?" asked Mrs. Howland. 

"One hundred and fifty-three," replied Miss 
Bmrows. 

"Right," said Mrs. Hbwland, after counting 
them herself that there might be no mistake ; 
" one hundred and fifty-three. Now Anna." 

Anna's box was opened with a beating heart 
and trembling hand* 

" One hundred and fifty-four," said Miss Bur- 
rows, Celling them over very carefully. 

" Right again," said Mrs. Howland. " Anna, 
my dear, the locket is yours ; come here that I 
may hang it upon your neck." But Anna, as she 
glanced at Julia, and saw how disappointed and 
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distressed she was, had not the courage to go for- 
ward. Her natural amiability and good feeling 
checked the pleasure she had expected to feel if 
successful, and she now begged they might draw 
for the prize, as they were so nearly equal. Mrs. 
Emerson immediately seconded this request, but 
Mrs. Howland said she could not consent to such 
an arrangement, which would be extremely unjust 
to Anna ; and that Julia must submit with as much 
cheerfulness as possible, and try to do better 
another time. The locket was then placed upon 
Anna's neck, who soon afterward departed with 
her mother ; and poor Julia, leaning her head upon 
the table, gave free vent to her vexation, and cried 
most heartily. 

"You are disappointed, my dear child," said 
Miss Burrows, kindly, " and I am sorry for it" 

" It was just the fauh of that horrid composi- 
tion," sobbed Julia, without looking up. 

** Not of the composition exactly," replied Miss 
Burrows, " but of the person wjio undertook to 
write it. If she had not given way to a sad habit 
of procrastination, and had set about the task in 
fHToper season; who knows but she might have 
gained the prize." 

^ But I was so fure of winning," said Julia, 
raising her head at last, and vaping away the 
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tears that rained over her cheeks. " Two weeks 
ago, I had a great many more tickets than Anna, 
for we counted them together one morning." 

'^ And that very knowledge made you careless, 
and induced Anna to exert herself the more," said 
Miss Burrows. ** Another time, don't trust to 
anything but your own constant efibrt, and above 
all, never procrastinate. I once heard a very wise 
old gentleman say, that Procrastination is the 
worst thief in the world, for he takes from us what 
is more valuable than gold, and that, so easily, we 
seldom detect him, or can ever hope to regain our 
stolen treasure." 

The next day a very pretty emerald ring was 
sent to Julia from Mrs. Emerson, which had the 
effect of soothing, in some degree, her irritated 
feelings ; but it was a long time before she en- 
tirely forgot her loss of the locket, and even now, 
though years have passsed since then, she never 
observer it upon Anna's neck, without a recollec- 
tion of the events I have recorded, and of her old 
but long-cured habit of Procrastination. 
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" Well, my little Sue, what are you about now 1" 

" Fancy work, fether ; but you must not see it 
.yet," replied Sue, gathering a variety of colored 
worsteds, and hiding them in her lap. 

^* Must not," said Mr. Munroe, smiling, "and 
why so ?" 

"Oh! because it is a secret. I am making 
something very beautiful, that I cannot show to 
any one, until it is quite finished." 

" And when will that be ?" asked her &ther. 
" Jf I mistake not, Susey, you are one of those who 
begin, but seldom finish." 

"But I shaU certainly finish this,^^ said Sue, 
eagerly. " AU the girls in our school are doing 
something of the kind, and I know mine will be 
the prettiest." 

" And what becomes of the pretty chain I saw 
you braiding last night ?" 

"That is in my drawer up stairs," said Sue, 
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blushing; ''but I shall finisfi it, fiither, bj and 
bye, when this is done." 

" And why not make tJktt first ?" 

**0h, because — ^because," said Susan, hesita- 
ting, *' you see, &ther, I don't want the others to 
get on faster than I do ; and so I have put away 
the chain till next week, or may be the week after." 

^* Ah ! Sue, still the old habit of beginning but 
never completing : I wonder, little daughter, when 
you will learn to persevere in what you imdertake ;" 
and so saying, Mr. Munroe sat down to his writing, 
table, and Sue, feeling that what he had said was 
only too true, resumed her needle. 

Three days, or perhaps four, Susey went on 
perseveringly with her worsted worit ; and the 
lamp-mat she had commenced as a present for her 
mother, began to look very pretty; but on the 
fifth day she was invited to drink tea with a firiend ; 
and on the sixth, she had company at home ; and 
the seventh was Sunday, so that by thQ time Mon- 
day came again, the novelty had worn off^Sue's 
ardor to outstrip her companions very much aba- 
ted, and the mat was thrust into the drawer which 
contained sundry other articles of the same kind, 
and there it lay very snugly^ until it was nearly if 
tiot entirely forgotten. 

In another week, Susan caflfle into the parlor 
one evening with a pair of ivory knitting-needles 
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in her hand, and a spool of silk ; she was about 
to knit a purse. Her mother cast on the first row 
of stitches, and then the young ladj commenced 
operations herself; expatiating all the while upon 
the beauty of just such a purse with steel rings and 
tassels, which Miss Greene, one of the ekler 
scholars, had bought in Broadway, assuring her 
mother that this would be just as handsome in 
every respect. 

** If it should ever be finished," said Mrs. Mun« 
roe, gravely. 

** Of course I shall finish it, mother," said Susan, 
eagerly, '' for I intend it as a present to my Cousin 
Jane. It will be such a pretty gifl, won't it ? and 
I think she will like it all the better when she 
hears that I have made it myself." 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Munroe, " I have no doubt 
she will ; and I only hope, my dear, it may not 
share the fate of many other pretty things you 
have undertaken, and then thrown aside." 

^'I shall not throw this aside, I assure you, 
mother," said Sue, looking a little ashamed as she 
spoke ; '' I have been wishing for some time to 
give Jane something, and beside, I am so fond of 
knitting." 

" Very well," said her mother, " we shall see.** 

** Yes, ma'am," said Sue, gaily, as her fingers 
moved the fiister, '' you will see how soon I shall 
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get it done, and how pretty it will look ;" and fi>r 
that evening, at least, Susan Miinroe was really 
industrious. But unfortunately, Sue's industry, or 
rather her perseverance, was usually of short du- 
ration; the most trifling thing made her grow 
weary of that, which, an hour before, perhaps, she 
had commenced with the greatest delight ; and so 
the next morning, when she sat down to her knit- 
ting, intending to get on with it a little before 
achool-hours ; an unlucky knot in the silk dissipa- 
ted all her enthtsiasm at once; the purse, she 
thought, began to look ugly and misshapen ; she 
turned it over and over, held it to the light, tugged 
at the knot, which only made it worse, and finally, 
uttering an impatient ^^ Pshaw !*' wound it up into 
a sort of ball, and throwing it upon the table, 
walked away. Cousin Jane's chance of ever 
receiving the pretty purse, was rather a slender 
one. ^ 

1 am sure I cannot enumerate all the various 
pieces of work attempted during the few weeks of 
which we write. Knitting, netting, and other 
employments of the same sort, were^ in turn com- 
menced and abandoned, until at last a new project 
wag presented to the ever active mind of our 
friend Sue, which she lost no time in setting about 
Returning from school one day, she found her 
mother busily engaged in measuring off some veij 
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pretty stu£^ and cutting fi*om it a gentleman's dres* 
sing gown. " What are you going to do with this 
ma'am ?" she eagerly asked. 

'* I am about making a morning-robe for your 
grand-father," replied Mrs. Munroe. " I received 
a letter from him to-day, in which he mentions his 
intention of paying us a visit, with Aunt Sarah 
and little Serena. Shall you not be glad to see 
them ?» 

'* Oh ! indeed I shall," cried Sue, clapping her 
hands, " I shall be delighted. When may we ex. 
pect them, mother ?" 

" Not before the last of this month." 

*• Not till then 1 what a long time to wait ; I 
wish it was to-^morrow, don't you ?" 

" I shall be most happy to see them whenever 
they arrive," said Mrs. Munroe, " but I shall not be 
too impatient. Aunt Sarah has very judiciously 
sent me a long notice, that f may get everything 
out of the way, and thus be able to enjoy their 
visit ; this gown, for instance, which grandpapa 
will require immediately, and many other matters 
that I should not have cared to dispose of, had they 
not come to the city." 

" It will be a very handsome dressing-gown," 
said Sue, taking up a bit of the material ; ** such 
bright colors : and now, mother," she added, her 
fitce lighting up as the idea flashed upon her, ^ sijqp- 
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pose I were to work a pair of slij^rs for grand- 
papa to wear with it" 

Mrs. Munroe smiled without speaking, and Su- 
san's brother John, who had been reading by the 
fire when she entered the room, looked up and 
gave a long and very significant whistle. 

*^ And why shouldn't I, mother ?" said Sue, ob- 
serving the expression of Mrs. Munroe's counte- 
nance. *^ I am sure grandpapa would be pleased 
with them. You don't speak, mother, you only 
smile." 

" If they can be really finished after they are 
begun, my dear," said Mrs. Munroe, ^ I certainly 
have no objection to your undertaking them, but I 
do not believe that such will ever be the case ; 
and as the materials will cost something, I think 
it would be a pity to waste the money." 

** She will never complete them, mother," said 
John, bluntly ; *^ hasn't she fifty things now, lying 
about unfinished ?" 

'' Indeed, but I shall," said Sue, drawing herself 
up, and looking somewhat disdainfiilly at her 
brother ; ^' I'll bet you anything you choose that I 
will." 

'^ Done," said John ; ^^ 111 bet you a paper of 
Stuart's candy, that you never finish them." 

^ Very well ; but I know who will win," said 
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Mb sister, ** so yon may buy the candy at once. 
Mister John ; and I prefer cream to any other — 
twisted cream, remember." 

** I shall be in no haste about it," replied John, 
carelessly, "but when grand^ther has paid his 
visit and gone home without the slippers, you may 
^t some lemon candy for me." 

" I do not approve of betting, my dear children," 
said Mrs. Munroe. '* It is a foolish method of set- 
tling disputes of any kind, and between brothers 
and sisters, quite unnecessary." 

*' But just this once, mother," said Susan coax- 
ingly ; " let us bet this once, because I am so sure 
of winning ; that is, if you will give me the mate- 
rials. I promise you that I will not waste them, 
and I'll set about the work to-morrow." 

" I should first insist upon your finishing some 
of those fifty things now lying about, which John 
^aks of," replied Mrs. Munroe ; " the silk purse, 
for instance." 

" Dear mother ! pray don't : the silk is in such 
a horrid knot you can't think. It would take me 
a week to get it out" 

" The greater reason why I should punish your 
carelessness." 

" But if I wait to do all that, mother," said Sue, 
*^ there will be no chance of my working the slip- 
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pers at all ; for jou know I have not a great deal 
of time for sewing, and grandpapa will be here 
in three weeks." 

"True," said Mrs. Munroe, who was always 
more inclined to indulge her children than to op- 
pose them, and perhaps yielded a little too readily 
to Susan's wishes ; '^ I had forgotten that" 

^'And you will let me do them, like a dear^ 
good mother as you are," said Sue ; ^^ I know you 
will, for you smile." 

^ And yet when I smiled just now, you thought 
I was going to object to your scheme." 

<* Ah ! but that was a different smile ; not at all 
like this one." 

"Sue knows how to coax you, mother," said 
John, laughing, " but let her go on with the slip- 
pers by all means, for I like lemon candy." 

Sue replied, that she had no fears about the bet 
whatever, and was quite confident the twisted 
cream would be her's in a little while ; as she 
should go that very afternoon to buy a pattern 
and some worsteds, and commence her slippers 
the next morning, at which time, it being Saturday, 
she might employ herself as she chose ; assuring 
her mother that as soon as they were done, she 
would take up the purse without fiiil, disentangle 
the silk, and finish it in season for .Cousin Jane's 
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birthday, which would be the twenty-fiflh of the 
following month. To all these promises Mra. 
Munroe listened with a doubtful shake of the head, 
and John laughed outright, but Sue persisted in 
her own resolution to fulfil them, and as soon as 
dinner was over, went out to make her purchases. 
At the appointed time, grandfather, Aunt Sarah, 
and little Serena, arrived, and as we may suppose, 
were most heartily welcomed by Mr. and Mrs, 
Munroe and the whole family, and Sue congratu- 
lated herself that her work was progressing so 
rapidly, that one of the slippers was already nearly 
finished. Old Mr. Osborne generally paid a long 
visit to his daughter every winter, and Sue felt 
sure, that before the present one was ended, her 
task would be accomplished ; but she found it a 
much more difficult thing to persevere than she 
had imagined. She was so constantly in the habit 
of growing tired of everything afler a few days, 
that now it required a strong effort to go on ; and 
beside, there was a great deal to tempt her away 
from her work ; so much play with Serena, and 
80 many nice walks with Aunt Sarah, that no 
wonder she was a long time about it. However, 
for once in her life, Susan persevered. Remem- 
bering her bet with John, and thinking how pleased 
grandpapa would be, she really did complete the 
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job at the expiration of six weeks, and had the 
pleasure at last of presenting him with the worsted 
slippers worked by her own hand. 

The old gentleman expressed himself highijr de- 
lighted with the gift, and bestowed all manner of 
praises upon his dear little Sue, who thought she 
had never felt more happy than at that moment 
and quite repaid for all her trouble, particularly, at 
John looked with disbelieving eyes, and was 
obliged to confess, that the cream candy had been 
fikirly won. 

The next day, Mr. Osborne went to the shoe* 
makers to have his foot measured, and the slippers 
made up, and when he came home again. Sue ob- 
served that he carried in his hand a neat paper 
parcel, and had her own suspicions, that this par- 
cel contained something nice for herself. Nor 
was she mistaken, for afler dinner, grandpapa 
desired Serena to fetch the package firom his room, 
and opening it, displayed a very beautiful copy of 
^ryant's Poems, which he presented to Sue, say 
ing, '* This, my dear, is a reward for your indus- 
try and perseverance ; and when you read it, you 
must think how pleased grandpapa has been to 
find you so notable." 

The book was passed round the table at which 
diey were still sitting, and afier being admired bj 
every one, was returned to Susanna impatieal 
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bands. John looked over her shoulder as she 
turned the leaves. " A reward for perseyerancot 
hey, Sue ?" he whispered ; '* well, people are apt 
to be mistaken sometimes, and I think grand&ther 
is one of them, don't you ?" 

'* Hush !" said Sue, in the same low tone. 

^ I guess he hasn't heard of the purse, and the 
guard-chain, and the pin-cushion, and all that,'' 
said John. 

** Do be still," replied his sister more earnestly. 

"What is the matter, my dears?" said Mr. 
Osborne. " Is anything wrong with the book ?" 

**No, sir," said John, looking up, "we were 
only speaking about^-about perseverance." 

" A most excellent quality it is," said his grand* 
fiither, " and I am sure your sister has shown it 
in a great degree. Without perseverance, nothing 
either great or good can ever be accomplbhed ; 
and I am glad to find she has so fine a trait of 
character." 

" Yes, sir," said John, with a mischievous glance, 
" but ' one swallow don't make a summer.' " 

" Of course not," replied Mr. Osborne, " but, my 
dear, I do not understand your allusion ;" and the 
old gentleman looked at his daughter for an expla. 
naUon. 

" In speaking of perseverance, sir," said Mrs. 
Munroe, ** John is rather inclined to disagree with 
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you in your opinion of his sister, it being one of 
those good qualities for which she has never been 
particularly remarkable." 

" But the feet speaks for itselfj" answered Mr. 
Osborne ; " my slippers are proof positive to the 
contrary. You may depend upon it, that Susan 
has naturally a great deal." 

" I think ' not, sir," replied Mrs. Munroe, who, 
although sorry for Sue's confusion, and unwilling 
to give her pain, felt that this perhaps might be a 
good opportunity to impress a lesson upon her 
daughter's mind ; " Susy has persevered in this 
instance, from an earnest desire to give you plea- 
sure ; and also in consequence of a bet between 
herself and John relative to it. In general, how- 
ever, it is a matter of constant remark, that she 
seldom, or never, completes what she has begun ; 
and if this book is given to her as a reward for 
perseverance, that is, for being a persevering 
character, I fear my little Sue does not deserve it." 

" I am afraid you judge her too harshly," said 
grandpapa, kindly. 

** I should be sorry indeed to do that," replied 
Mrs. Munroe, •* but I scarcely think it is the case, 
and if you will come into the back parlor at eight 
o'clock this evening, I hope I shall convince you 
that I am not too severe. Grandpapa, Aunt Sa- 
fah, and eveiybody, 1 invite you all; and after 
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your visit there, if Sue will tell me honestly, that 
she deserves a reward for perseverance, I shall 
say no more on the subject, but will submit to be 
called a very severe censor ever afterward." 

Every one promised to attend in due season, 
and Sue, without a word of self-defence, but look- 
ing and feeling a little uncomfortable, was glad to 
make her escape from the dining-room with her 
Cousin Serena. She could not imagine what was 
to be said or done in the back parlor at eight 
o'clock, but that small voice which speaks to all 
of us, whispered in Susan's ear, that whatever it 
might be, her mother would soon convince grand- 
papa and the rest, that she was far from being a 
persevering girl. When, therefore, precisely at 
eight, the sliding doors were pushed aside, and 
Mrs. Munroe, taking her father's arm, led the way 
into the back parlor, followed by Mr. Munroe 
with, Aunt Sarah; Susan very reluctantly gave 
her hand to John, who, with herself and Serena, 
brought up the rear. 

There was a table in the centre of the room, 
covered with a white cloth, upon which lay in 
great variety, a multitude of unfinished work. 
The lamp-mat occupied the middle of the table, 
with the ends of difterent colored worsted dangling 
from its sides ; the green purse with the knotted 
silk, and needles still in it, came next ; the guard- 
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chain, a large sampler, a pincushion of blue satin ; 
each had its own place, with many, very many 
other things bedde ; all showing as plainly as 
possible, that Susan Munroe was sadly deficient in 
perseverance. Here lay a doll's dress, with one 
sleeve unmade ; there, a shoe half bound ; here a 
pocket-handkerchief with only a few stitches done 
on one side ; and there a baby's bonnet, with the 
crown hanging by a thread. Indeed, the table 
with the motley assemblage upon it, all made quite 
visible by the light of a brilliant lamp, remmded 
one of a '' Ladies' Fair," and even Sue herself 
could hardly help smiling, though she tried to hide 
behind Aunt Sarah as her father took up one 
thing after another, and said he had really no idea 
that Sue had made so many good beginnings. 
" If she had only put them all together," he con- 
tinned, '* several of these pretty things might have 
been completed ; but the truth is, she has divided 
her time and inclination between so many, that 
she has accomplished nothing. 

" These articles," said Mrs. Munroe, ** have all 
been undertaken by Susan within the last six 
months ; and were picked up without the least 
difficulty in all parts of the house ; nor do I re* 
member that she has ever, with the exception of 
grandpapa's slippers, brought to an end anything 
she has begun." 
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*' And with these witnesses befi)re us," said 
Mr. Munroe, " I think we can scarcely give Susy 
a character for stability. What say you, my little 
girl ?" drawing Sue forward as he spoke, ^^ these 
things have each a tongue, which tells us the 
same story, do they not 1 Come, now, and con- 
fess honestly ; are you a persevering girl, or no ?" 

^ No, fitther,*^ said Sue, in a low tone. 

'^ Come, come," said Mr. Osborne, who could 
not bear to see Susan annoyed by her Other's 
question, and was too apt to overlook the faults, 
and think only of the present gratification of his 
grandchildren ; *^ Susy has proved without a doubt, 
to my mind, that she can 'be persevering, and that 
she Aof been. The book was given to her as a 
return for her beautiful gift to me, and nothing 
else. We must not be too strict with young folks, 
Mr. Munioe, children will be children." 

^Yes, my dear £ither," replied his daughter, 
*' biU by and bye, children will be grown up peo- 
ple, and if bad habits are not corrected in youth, 
they seldom are overcome in later years. I have 
regretted for a long time the want of perseverance 
in Susan's character, and do hope that firom this 
day forward she will endeavor to practise it ; for 
as you said to-day at the dinner-table, without it, 
nothing either great or good can ever be accom- 
plished." 
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*^ And I belieye/' said her father, kindly, *^ it is 
ahnost the only good quality in which our Susy 
is very deficient" 

'* I am sure of it," said Mr. Osborne. ^ I am 
sure that in all other things, at least, she is a pat- 
tern for every one." As he spoke, grandpapa 
patted Sue's head, and then walked into the front 
parlor again, followed by all the party except Mrs. 
Munroe and Serena, the former having paused to 
kiss her daughter's cheek, and assure her it was 
only in the hope of curing a bad habit that she 
had fallen upon the expedient of this exhibition ; 
and the latter, coming kindly to assist her cousin 
in gathering up and carrying away the unfortunate 
articles. 

Susan was too much mortified to speak while 
they were thus employed ; but when everything 
was done, and all the work was tucked away in a 
large drawer in her own bureau, she sat down 
beside it, and the tears came into her eyes. " It 
is too bad,^' she said at last, '^ and I never will 
undertake another thing as long as I live." 

^* That is a bad resolution, Susy," said a voice 
at her elbow, ^* and one that is better broken than 
kept." 

*^ But I am so unfortunate, aunty," said Sue, for 
it was Aunt Sarah who now came in, " I am the 
most unfortunate girl in the workl. You can't 
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think how plagued I am with everything. Now 
this dolly's petticoat, I began it two or three 
months ago, when I had a doll, and I cut the 
binding too short, and then I thought it was not 
worth while to rip it all off and put on another, 
just for a plaything, you know, and so I left it, and 
even this, mother laid upon the table." 

"There is an old saying," said Aunt Sarah, 
" that * what is worth doing, is worth doing well,* 
and by taking pains with your doll's clothes, you 
wiQ leaih, in tune, to make your own : so I think 
even this was worth finishing." 

** And this purse," continued Sue, without reply- 
ing to her aunt's remark about the dolly's dress, 
^ was another tormenting business. I really was 
very anxious to make it for Cousin Jane, and you 
see I finished Tjuite a large piece, but then the silk 
got into such a knot, I could not go on with it at alL 
Now just look, aunty, was it not too provoking ?" 

"I'm sure, mother," said Serena, holding up 
the purse, " it is a dreadful knot." 

" Yes, it is somewhat entangled," said Mrs. 
Edwards, taking it from Serena's hand, " but mj 
dear, did you ever ask any one to help you disen- ' 
tangle it?" 

" N — 0, ma'am," said Sue, " but it would not 
have been of the least use if I had, for nobody 
could take out such a knot." 
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<< Let us tiy," said Aunt Sarah ; and bidding 
Serena take hold of one part, and Sue of the 
other, in a few minutes the silk was stretched out 
as smooth and even as before. Susan gazed at it 
in astonishment ''I did not think it could be 
done," she said. 

"There are few difficulties," replied Aunt 
Sarah, "which patience and perseverance will 
not overcome ; and as there are many difficulties 
to be met with in the world, it is well to learn per;- 
severance while we are young, that we may prac- 
tise it when we grow older. By and bye, both 
yourself and Serena, instead of making doll's 
clothes, and silken purses, will have to manu&c- 
ture dresses for yourselves and for others ; and to 
do a variety of things, some of them very disagree- 
able, and some, rather laborious, perhaps, but none 
of them to be accomplished without a great degree 
of perseverance, and therefore you should begin 
in small matters now." 

"I will try. Aunt Sarah," said Sue, looking 
down sorrowfully into the drawer beside which 
she was still sitting. 

'* Suppose, then, you begin at once," rephed 
her aunt, " and begin upon these very things. I 
think your grandfather will not return home in 
several weeks, since the cold weather has closed 
the river so completely, that the steamboats cannot 
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reach Albany, and therefore the whole may be 
.^nished before we go." 
^ ** All ?" said Sue, her fiice brightening as she 
spoke. 

"Yoe, with perseverance, but not else. You 
shall begin at once, and not give up because you 
are tired, but go steadily on till all are complete. 
Then, 'if you please, we will have another exhi- 
bition which shall surprise every one, — ^for we 
need not speak of it except to each other — and we 
will invite your &,ther and mother, and grandpapa 
and John, and anybody else you choose ; and 
open the doors at eight o'clock, and show them 
that you really can complete what you set about." 

^Oh I that will be delightful I" exclaimed Sue, 
springing up ; ^^ I will begin to-morrow ; and I 
am so much obliged to you, Aunt Sarah, for think- 
ing of such a good plan. I will be very industri- 
ous, I promise you." 

" I hope you will not be content with promises 
alone," said Mrs. Edwards, '^ but will feel that this 
is an opportunity for you to redeem the past, and 
actually to become what you now only wish to 
be." 

Aunt Sarah then kissed them both, saying it 
was past their usual hour for bed ; and the girk 
hastily undressing, were soon &st asleep. 

It was no light business that Susy entered upon. 
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when, the next day, she drew forth tlw worsted 
lamp-mat, and set about the task of completing it ; 
nor could she perhaps have gone on with all the 
contents of that unfortunate lower drawex, if Aunt 
Sarah had not been near to encourage her, and 
urge her to persist in what she had undertaken. 
A week of actual industry did wonders ; and at the 
close of the second, Sue was surprised and delight- 
ed with the progress she had made. A violent 
storm which continued for two days, and prevented 
her going to school, was a vast assistance ; pa?' 
ticularly, as she made a good use of every mo^ 
ment, and when three weeks had slipped away, 
there were but two articles remaining in an un- 
finished state. These were accomplished m one 
afternoon, and then Susan flew to invite her fether, 
and mother and grandpapa, and John, and every- 
body in the house, to come into the back parlor at 
eight o'clock on that evening. In great glee she 
spread the table, with Serena as her assistant; 
helped Aunt Sarah to light the lamp, because she 
could not suffer Ben, the waiter, to come into the 
room ; and at the appointed hour, threw opeu thp 
middle doors, and taking Mr. Osborne by the 
hand, led him to the table. 

Everything was there which had previously ap 
peared, and arranged nearly in the same manner. 
Nothing had been neglected or omitted; even the 
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little tinj shoes intended for the dolly, had the 
.l)inding neatly sewed on, and stood side by side, 
as pretty a pair as ever were imagined. The 
old gentleman cotdd not at first comprehend all 
this ; for his sight was very imperfect, and he did 
not hear exactly what was said ; but when Aunt 
Sarah explained the whole afiair, and gave Susy 
the credit which was now her due, grandpapa 
feirly clapped his hand with delight "I knew 
it!" he exclaimed, "I knew it! Didn't I tell 
you so ? She is my own little . girl, after alL 
Grandpapa knew she could do anything she 
chose." 

** I think there is no doubt of it," said Mr. 
Munroe, walking round the table with an air of 
great satis&ction. 

^ And no fear that she will ever &XL back into 
her old habits," added his wife. 

" No," said Aunt Sarah, " I am sure there is not ; 
Sue has shovm a great deal of real perseverance 
during the last three weeks ; and I venture to 
prophecy, that hereafter, whatever her hand findeth 
to do, she will * do with all her might' " 
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** Then you think I may trust you to act as my little 
housekeeper while I am gone, Amelia." 

" Oh, yes, mother." 

" And you will be very careful and attentive, as 
a good housekeeper should be ; and kind to your 
brothers ; and considerate for Sarah ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" And you will feed my birds, and water my 
plants, and attend to all my afiairs quite properly, 
hey?" 

"Oh, yes, indeed I will," replied the smiling 
girl thus addressed. " You shall see, mother, how 
nicely everything will go on. I can pour out the 
coffee at break&st, as well as yourself, I am quite 
certain ; and wash the cups and saucers, and rub 
off the silver ; and " — 

" Stop, stop," said Mrs. Franklin, " not so fest ; 
don't attempt too much, my dear; rubbing the 
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silver will be quite unnecessary during the thren 
days of mj absence, and as to mj china breakfast 
set, I hardly feel wiUing you should undertake 
them for fear of accident. Just go on quietly with 
the few things I shall require you to do, and I will 
promise to be quite satisfied." 

^ And what am I to do, mother ?" asked Ame- 
lia, a shade of disappointment crossing her bright 
and good-humored fece. 

** Keep the key of the store-pantry," replied 
Mrs. Franklin, smiling, *'and get the tea, and 
sugar, and coffee, and whatever else may be 
wanted ; that is quite a charge for such a little 
lady as yourself. Then you may try your hand at 
a custard for dinner, only be careful when you set 
about it, that you do not waste the materials, and 
follow Ellen's directions. In feet, there are many 
ways in which you may employ yourself with great 
usefulness, and I hope at my return, you will be 
able to give a good account of your housekeeping." 

Amelia, whose fece had brightened at the idea 
of making a custard with her own hands, promised 
to be very feithful in the discharge of her new du- 
ties, and Mrs. Franklin, afler giving her a few 
more necessary hints, went to prepare for her 
jouriey. 

At an early hour the next morning, the ficmily 
were astir. Mr. and Mrs. Franklin break&sted 
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with iheir children at six o'clock, and then started 
for the steamboat, having in anticipation, a plea- 
sant sail of thirty miles up the Hudson, and a visit 
of three days at a friend's house, in one of the 
pretty villages on its banks. Mrs. Franklin sel- 
dom left home without taking Amelia with her ; 
but this time^ it had seemed better, on many ac- 
counts, that she should remain behind ; and al- 
though she felt a little regret at first, the trip being 
a particularly pleasant one ; yet the prospect of 
filling her mother's place at home, and keeping 
house for her two brothers, reconciled her to the 
event, and when she came back into the parlor, 
after bidding her parents good-bye, and watching 
them from the door until they were out of sight ; — 
there was a little feeling and air of importance 
about her, and she rang the bell for Sarah to clear 
away the breakfast-table, somewhat more violently 
than usual. Perhaps, too, she tripped down stairs 
before she went to school, and told Ellen they 
would have lamb and peas for dinner, in a tone 
not quite as gentle as she was accustomed to use ; 
but Amelia was, in the main, an amiable girl, and 
both Ellen and Sarah, although they laughed be- 
tween themselves at the young lady's altered man. 
ner, were too good-natured, and too fond of her, to 
notice it. 

At dinner, the young Franklins sat down for the 
10 
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first time in their lives, without either of their 
parents ; Charles, a lad of fifteen, occupying his 
fitther's seat at the foot of the table, and Amelia 
her mother's place opposite, leaving George in his 
usual station at the side. It was quite laughable 
to see the strange manner in which Charles at- 
tempted to carve ; and poor Amelia, in helping the 
peas, was so unfortunate as to spill them upon the 
table-cloth, to the great horror of her brothers, and 
her own mortification. However, for a first at- 
tempt, matters went on tolerably well, while at 
tea, our young housekeeper succeeded much better : 
she arranged the table, and sugared the strawber- 
ries, and poured out the tea without accident, and 
did everything so nicely, that Sarah, as she put 
aside the tea-things, said kindly, ** I declare. Miss 
Amelia, you're almost as handy as your manmia, 
and I guess Mrs. Franklin will have to give up 
the keys to you entirely, by and bye." 

The following day Amelia woke with a pretty 
bad headache, and her mother not being there to 
consult, she determined to remain at home, having 
convinced herself that school would be the worst 
place in the world for her^ if she were not weU, 
and studying, decidedly injurious. She was not, 
however, sufiiciently indisposed to lie in bed, and, 
dressing herself very leisurely, came down to 
break&st, after which, she found herself so &r 
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recovered, as to be able to assist Sarah in wash- 
ing the breakfast-things, and putting them in the 
pantry ; to play over a few tunes on the piano, 
and read several pages of an interesting book. 
She was even about to go down stairs, and ask 
Ellen's assistance in making the custard, when 
Sarah came into the front parlor, with pails, brush- 
es, and step-ladder, to wash the windows. 

Now this was an operation, which Amelia sel- 
dom witnessed, because it was usually performed 
during her absence at school ; she therefore laid 
aside her book, and very eagerly assisted in cover- 
ing the furniture and carpet, and removing such 
articles as were likely to be injured by the water, 
to another part of the room ; talking all the time 
with the utmost volubility to Sarah, who was by 
no means sorry to have some one to chat with. 

While the girl was busy upon the high step- 
ladder, now brushing the polished panes, now 
dashing the clean water over them, — for at that 
time the pure clear Croton had not been introduced 
into the city — ^Amelia was sauntering about ike 
apartment, and like many other idle people, she 
soon got iRto mischief. Upon one of the tables 
stood a rich, and very valuable porcelain vase, 
which an oW friend of her father's had brought 
from abroad, and presented to her mother. Mrs. 
Franklin never allowed any one to handle this 
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vase except herself, and knowing how much she 
prized it, Amelia had always avoided it, lest it 
should be injured. But now being unemployed, 
she paused a moment to survey its beauties, then 
her slencj^r fingers lightly touched the painted 
flowers, and next, she lifted the cover, to see if her 
mother had put an}i:hing in it. She held this 
cover, or lid of the vase, very tightly, as she sup- 
posed, intending to take but one peep, and then 
replace it, — for Amelia's conscience told her all 
the time, that she was doing wrong — ^but at the 
moment she raised it, Sarah suddenly called to her 
from the window, and in her haste and fright, the 
beautiful piece of china slipped from her fingers, and 
in a second of time lay in two parts upon the floor. 

" There ! Miss Amelia, you've done it now, sure 
enough," exclaimed Sarah, hastily descending the 
steps, and coming forward to examine the wreck ; 
" what will your mamma say now, I wonder ?" 

« What shall I do ! what shall I do !" cried 
Amelia, scarcely able to raise the fragments from 
the carpet ; " mother's beautifiil vase, that she 
values so much. What tcill she say to me ?" 

" She'll be dreadfiil sorry, Miss," said Sarah, 
"dreadfiil sorry. I'm sure I don't know what 
she'll say, nor Mr. Franklin either, for they both 
set great store by that jar. How on earth came 
you to touch it ?" 
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^ I wish I had not, indeed," said Amelia, her 
tears now beginning to flow. *^ I just took off the 
lid for one minute, and you spoke to me, and I was 
startled, and let it M." 

^ That was because you knew you were doing 
wrong," said Sarah, who was now replacing the 
pieces upon the top of the vase, '^ or else you 
wouldn't have been scared. But come. Miss Ame- 
lia, what's done can't be undone, so you needn't 
cry any more, and maybe your mamma wont be 
imgry about it, when she hears it was an acci- 
dent" 

'* But it wasn't an accident ; it was just my own 
fiiult for touching it at all," said Amelia, trying to 
dry her tears, ** and I would give all the money in 
the world to have it whole again." 

" I wouldn't give all, but I'd give something," 
said Sarah, " 'cause I don't believe it's worth so 
much as that ; and for my part, I think it is very 
fi)olish to stick such trumpery about a parlor, and 
then tell folks not to handle 'em for foar of mis- 
chief. However, everybody must do as they 
please with their own things, and I'm sure it is no 
business of mine. But you needn't fret any more. 
Miss, for see, I've put the pieces on so nicely, that 
Mrs. Franklin might be at home a month, and 
never find out it was broken." 

^ Oh, I must show it to her, and tell her it was 
JO* 
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I who did it," sobbed Amelia, accustomed from 
her infancy never to conceal anything from her 
mother. " And she will be so sorry," 

" Well, well, never mind it now," said Sarah, 
soothingly ; " do dry your eyes, for it makes you 
look awfiil to cry, and come away from such brit- 
tie ware. It's a great pity you didn't go to school 
this morning, for I guess what Master Charlie told 
you was pretty true, that you wasn't as sick as 
you thought yourself." 

"Indeed, my head aches dreadfully this very 
minute," said poor Amelia. 

" I dare say it does," replied Sarah, " for your 

eyes are as red as beets, and I advise you to go 

X and lie down awhile, and by and bye, when I get 

through with my jobs, I'll bring you up a cup of 

warm tea that will do you good." 

" And you won't mention the vase to Charles or 
George ?" 

"No, no, nor Ellen, neither. Nobody need 
know anything about it but you and me, till Mrs. 
Franklin finds it out, and then we'll smooth it over 
as well as we can ; so just go to your bed. Miss 
Amelia, and lie still till I come to you ;" and the 
young lady, taking her book from the sofa, went 
sorrowfldly up stairs, while Sarah returned to her 
work. 

But though Amelia tried, first to read, and then 
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to sleep, she fiiiled to do either. The book which 
she had found so interesting, had lost its power to 
give her pleasure, for her thoughts wandered fix)m 
the tale, and she could fix them upon nothing but 
her mother's regret and her own imprudence. She 
did not fear Mrs. Franklin's anger, but she knew 
how grieved she would be, and Amelia loved her 
mother too well to give her pain. When Sarah 
came up with the tea, therefore, she found her 
young charge not much improved, and sitting down 
by the bed-side, began a long story in the hope of 
amusing her ; Sarah being one of those good-na- 
tured chatterers, who think that a perso nmay very 
soon get better, if they have only somebody to 
talk with. But Amelia's regret was not so easily 
to be driven away. In spite of the story, she still 
looked anxious and out of spirits, and Sarah now 
tried to comfort her by some other means. 

" Don't give yourself any more trouble about 
that China vase, Miss Amelia," she said. " Just 
you keep quiet, and I'll manage it so, that Mrs. 
Franklin shall never know you broke it to her dy- 
ing day." 

" How?" asked Amelia, eagerly. 

" No matter how, only I tell you 1 will, so you 
may cheer up, and look pleasant again, for now 
your face is just like a cloudy day." 

" If you will tell me in what way it can be 
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done," said Amelia, a little afraid there might be 
something wrong in all this mystery ; ^ please do." 

<* No, I can't tell anything about it," said Sarah, 
*• only you must be quiet yourself and never let on 
to a living creature that you touched the plaguey 
thing, that's all." 

Although not quite satisfied with the tone and 
manner of her companion, and conscious all the 
time that there was an intention, on Sarah's part, 
to deceive Mrs. FrankKn, Amelia felt relieved, she 
knew not why, and went down stairs to dinner 
with a more smding fiuje, but still a heavy weight 
upon her heart Charles inquired kindly about her 
headache, and was glad to find her so well, but 
George expressed most loudly, his disappointment 
that she had not made the ^^ grand custard " pro- 
mised them at break&st, and for which he had 
been '^ setting his mouth " all the morning. Ame- 
Ha was forced to confess she had entirely fei^ot- 
ten it, while George wondered what on earth could 
have happened to drive it from her mind, and his 
lister was glad to silence him, at last, with a new 
promise for the following day. 

If any of my young readers have been placed in 
the situation of Amelia Franklin, they can very 
easily imagine, that she feund little pleasure in 
anything after the unlucky afiair of the Porcelain 
Vase ; and that s)ie scarcely knew how to meet 
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her mother, when, upon the next evening, the time 
of their absence having expired, Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin drove to the door. At first, she deter- 
mined to remain where she was, until they had 
passed into the dining-room, but then, hew strange 
it would seem to be out of the way, at the very 
moment of .their arrival ; and with this thought, 
she ran hastily down the stairs to welcome them 
in the hall, where she was kissed and embraced 
most warmly by her kind mother. 

But Amelia's mind was by no means easy, 
although she endeavored to appear so. All the 
time her parents talked over the pleasant visit they 
had had, she was in dread of a discovery, and 
even the pleasure of' partaking of a basket of fine 
fresh fruit sent by their country friends, was greatly 
diminished by the thought of the broken vase. 
" What a foolish girl !" I hear somebody say. 
•* Why did she not go at once and tell her mother 
the whole story 1" Certainly, you are quite right ; 
that is just what she ought to have done ; what 
any child should do, who, under similar circum- 
stances, has a good mother to go to. But Amelia 
wanted courage to make the confession. Some- 
how or other, she hoped that Sarah's scheme might 
answer as well, and so she kissed her parents for 
good night, and went to bed, trusting that to-mor- 
row would set all right. 
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To-morrow came ; and while the family were 
seated at breakfast, a violenf scratching was heard 
at the sliding doors, which opened into the front 
parlor. " What can k be ?" asked Mrs. Frank- 
lin. ^ A cat, perhaps," said Charles, jumping up 
and pushing back the door, and as he did so, a 
grey kitten sprang into the room, evidently de- 
lighted at having regained its liberty. 

* But how came that strange cat in our parlor ?'* 
said Mr. Franklin, while poor Amelia, who was 
enre Sarah must have had some hand in it, looked 
pale and frightened. 

" And oh, mother ! what mischief she has done I" 
exclaimed Charles, "your beautiful vase is bro- 
ken ! Here lies the top of it on the floor, which 
the wicked cat has knocked off." 

" My vase !" said Mrs. Franklin, leaving the 
table in haste, and going into the front parlor. 
" Oh ! I am sorry indeed ! Sarah, I suppose, ^d 
not see the cat when she closed the shutters, and 
the poor creature has been shut up all night ;" 
then taking the pieces fi*om Charlie's hand, she 
endeavored to replace them upon the vase, while 
she deplored the misfortune. The boys were loud 
in their expressions of sympathy, and George 
rowed vengeance upon the unhdppy cat, but Ame- 
lia stood by, almost in silence, scarcely knowing 
what to say, and wishing from her heart that she 
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had mentioned the circumstance at first. Mr-^, 
Franklin rang for Sarah, who boldly declared she 
knew nothing about the matter, and supposed the 
cat had got into the room at night. This being 
all that could be told, Mrs. Franklin made no fur- 
ther inquiries, every one of course concluding, 
that the poor little kitten had been the cause of 
the mischief. 

But Amelia, though freed from all blame, was 
still unhappy. She had deceived her mother, or, 
which was the same thing, had allowed Sarah to 
do so, and she could not rest satisfied with hersel£ 
From her childhood, she had been taught the sin 
and meanness of such an action, and she well 
knew if Mrs. Franklin should ever discover the 
truth, she would be inexpressibly distressed. In 
this way several days passed ; she never looked in 
her mother's fiice, or heard the kind tones of her 
voice, without a pang of regret, which it was im- 
possible to overcome ; and at last, unable to bear 
it longer, she went to Mrs. Franklin's room, closed 
the door, and with the tears streaming over her 
face, confessed exactly how and when she hsid 
broken the Porcelain Vase. 

** I am glad, my dear Amelia," said Mrs. Frank- 
lin, when she heard the whole story, ** that this plan 
of deception did not originate with yourself 
although I am equally sorry that ypu should have 
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allowed Sarah to go on with it. The path of 
duty was never more plainly set before you, than 
at that moment ; and your true course should have 
been, to mention the matter to me as soon as 
I came home. You surely did not suppose I would 
be angry with you for such an offence." 

" No, not angry," said Amelia, " but I knew 
you would be so grieved." 

"And so, to save yourself the pain of seeing me 
grieved for the loss of a bit of china, you preferred 
to do what you must have known would grieve me 
still more, for I assure you, nothing could give me 
greater pain, than the idea that my confidence in 
your honesty and sincerity was gone." 

" Oh ! mother !" said Amelia, her tears flowing 
afresh, " I hope I have not quite lost your confi- 
dence." 

" No," said Mrs. Franklin, " because I feci that 
you are really very sorry for what has happened, 
and your coming thus to confess it, when, if you 
had not done so, I must have remained in igno- 
ranee of the fact, convinces me, that you will never 
countenance the like again. Always remember, 
my dear child, that your mother is your best 
friend : never suffer any person to dissuade you 
firom your duty to her, and the entire confidence 
which she has a right to expect from you, and be- 
lieve me, that to witness your love of truth, and 
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purity of ii^tention in all things, will add fitr more 
to my happiness than a whole cargo of Porcelain 
Vases." 




11 
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Such was the appellation which an odious habit 
of meddling had acquired for Clara Marshall, who, 
at thirteen, was ridiculed and disliked, where she 
might have been admired and loved. Nothing 
escaped her prpng eyes, or proved too insignifi- 
cant to attract her attention. She busied herself 
in all matters whether small or great ; and was so 
fully occupied in attending to the affiiirs of her 
neighbors, that very little time was left for the 
settlement of her own. 

At school, Clara's meddling disposition was a 
subject of constant remark among her classmates, 
and not unfrequently the cause of misfortune and 
rebuke to herself; for if her companions shunned 
her for it, and spoke of her with dislike, Mrs. 
Kingsland and her assistants, were sometimes a 
little inclined to exercise their love of power ; and 
occasionally punished her interference as it de- 
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(lervod, p&rticularlj if it came too near themselves, 
which was now and then the case. At home, too, 
the same complaints were constant!/ preferred 
against her. Clara was always meddling with 
this or that, in which she had no concern ; and 
Mrs. Marshall, having tried every means she could 
devise, to overcome so disagreeable a fault, began 
to fear that her daughter's character, in this re- 
spect, would never improve, but that the name of 
busybody, so well deserved, must cling to her 
through life. 

But if Clara meddled with her mother's work, 
her visiters, or her domestics ; or if she interfered 
with the plans and arrangements of her sister 
Ellenor, her chief pleasure lay in attending to the 
daily afi^irs of her broker Frank, a lively boy of 
fifteen, who had bestowed upon Clara the nick- 
name she bore, and between whom and herself 
there was a continual war of words. Frank liked 
to tease anybody, but especially his sister Clara. 
He loved to excite her curiosity, and then refuse 
to gratify it; to induce her to meddle, and then 
complain that she did so ; and thus, in reality, he 
helped to fester the very fault for which he ridi- 
culed her. Clara had no younger sister with 
whom to associate, and when her mother and 
Ellenor, who was now a grown up young ladj, 
were out visiting ; she was lefl at home, with only 
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Frank as a companion ; and thus it happened that 
she so often got into difficulties and disputes. Poor 
Clara ! we must pity her a little, although we 
blame her too, for Frank was now of an age to 
act as an adviser, certainly as a kind friend to his 
sister, and I have sometimes thought that Clara's 
greatest fault might have been cured quite easily, 
if he had only assisted her as he might have done. 

To attempt a recital of half the instances in 
which this peculiar fault betrayed itself would be 
indeed an arduous and difficult task; my young 
readers will therefore excuse a lengthened detail of 
them, particularly as a few will suffice our present 
purpose ; and serve to present Clara Marshall in 
no very favorable light before those who may per- 
haps see themselves reflected in the picture. 

" I heard a piece of news to-day," said Clara, 
with rather a consequential air, addressing several 
of the family, who were sitting, one evening, round 
the parlor fire ; " something that will surprise you 
all." 

" Let us hear it then," said her father. 

" Miss Grant is to be married very soon." 

" Indeed !" 

"Yes, exactly two weeks from to-day, and a 
grand wedding it will be. Three hundred invita- 
tions ; and a splendid party ; and the bride's dress 
cost I don't know how much, but a great deal ; for 
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tbey say it is all of real thread lace ; and there 
are to be foiur bridesmaidsy and '* — 
, " Mercy on us, Clara I how came you to be so 
wise ?" interrupted one of her brothers. " Have 
you been to see Miss Grant herself and did she 
tell you all this ?" 

'* N09 to be sure, I did not go to see Miss Grant, 
Albert; how can you ask such a question? but I 
wa^ in the hall this afiemoon, and heard Mrs. 
Grant's girl talking to our Bella ; and she told her 
all this and more beside." 

*' And did yoa make aay inquiries yourself?" 
asked Frank, glancing at Albert as he spoke, " or 
did Mrs. Grant's girl tell you without the asking?" 

'^ Oh ! I only asked her when it was to be, and 
if the cake was made, and two or three trifUng 
questions," replied Clara. 

"I thought so," cried Frank, laughing; "Miss 
Grants or in fact anybody else, could neither be 
married or buried, unless our Clara had something 
to do with it. And did you ask if we were to be 
invited? I hope you had sense enough to find 
that out." 

" You, indeod I" said Clara ; " I don't siqppose 
they will a^ boys* Father and mother, and 
Albert and Ellenor, perhaps, but not you." 

"Nor you," said F;rapik; "and that is a real 
pi^. Just think how much you might discover 
11* 
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about all your friends and acquaintances, if jou 
were only asked to that wedding. Mother, don't 
you think it would be a capital plan for Clara to 
go and ask Miss Grant to invite her ?" 

Mrs. Marshall smiled at Frank's nonsense, and 
Clara frowned. 

" But really, mother," he continued, " it wouM 
be an important thing, and a very great advantage 
if she conJd go. Why, just consider ; among two 
or three hundred people, she might learn a great 
deal." 

** Certainly," said Albert ; " at such a party she 
might gain a vast amount of valuable information." 

"Don't you remember," said Frank, heedless 
of Clara's remonstrances, " the monstrous package 
that was left at Mrs. Johnson's door last week ? 
Well, I dare say Mrs. Johnson will be at Mr. 
Grant's, and it would be such a grand opportunity 
to find out what was in that wonderful package." 

"I declare, Frank," said Clara, while every- 
body else laughed, "you are a most provoking 
boy. I never suy a word that you do not ridicule me." 

" Your meddling propensity, Clara," said Mrs. 
Marshall, ** is a Mr subject for ridicule ; and if 
you continue to indulge it, you must expect to be 
laughed at." 

" But I only asked a few questions, a very few, 
and I don't call that meddling." 
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*' Not meddling ! then pray my dear what is it ? 
When a yomig lady can so &r forget herself, as to 
stand at the hall door questioning a servant upon 
that which is generally considered quite private, I 
think she may not only be called a meddler, but 
guilty also of very great vulgarity." 

'* And what would Mr. Grant and his &mily 
gay," added her father, " if they knew their do- 
mestic arrangements were a topic of conversation 
between their own maid, and Miss Clara Mar- 
shaUr 

"They would call one by her right name of 
busybody," said Frank, "and give the other a 
direction to the intelligence office. At least, that 
would be my way." 

" Come, Frank," said Mr. Marshall, " have done 
with your raillery for the present, and employ 
yourself more profitably, by clearing away these 
papers, and ringing for a light ;" and Clara, taking 
advantage of the moment, slipped out o^the room, 
and was not seen again till tea was ready. 

A few days afler thb occurrence, Albert came 
into the parlor where his mother and sisters were 
sitting, and laid upon the tfible a rough, discolored 
bag, that seemed filled with some hard substance. 
The moment he did so, Clara put aside her work, 
and eyed the mysterious bag with no little interest* 
" What have you there ?" asked his mother. 
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"Nothing of much importance," said Albert, 
carelessly, observing the direction of Clara's eyes* 

'* It is rather a soiled afiair to be; laid upon mj 
new table-cover," said Mrs. Marshall. 

Clara left her seat, went directly to the table> 
and without asking any questions, opened the bagi 
and exclaimed, " What beautiful dieHs I" 

" Upon my word. Miss Clara, you are very po* 
lite, to open so unceremoniously a thing that does 
not belong to you," said Albert, taking it &ora her 
hand. 

" My dear Clara !" said Mra. MarshaU, " how 
very rude." 

Clara went back to her seat, and Albert, spread- 
ing out the shells upon the table, said, *^ There. 
EUenor, Captain Winslow has sent you these with 
his best respects. He has just arrived." 

«* How beautiful they are^" said EUenor ; "mud 
what a profusion of them." 

'^ I believe he intended to have them arranged 
before he sent them," said Albert, " but I went on 
board his vessel as soon as I heard he was in 
port, and chancing to see them, told him I thought 
ypu would prefer putting them into the same caae 
with those you haye." 

" And here comes Frank," said Mrs. Marshall, 
^ who is so fond of CoQphology, and will help yoii." 

" CoBchology I" exclaimed Frank who heard 
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his mother's last ^rds as be came into the room. 
"I'm the man for that. Hey day! where did 
these come from ? real bfeauties, EUenor. Cap- 
tain Winslow ! he is a fine fellow, if he has not 
forgotten the bird he promised me." 

" No, he has brought one, and you are to go for 
it to-morrow." 

" Am I !" cried Frank ; " that is first-rate, and 
Captain Winslow is a noble fellow. Do you want 
me to help you with these shells ? well, then, out 
with the case, and let us begin at once ; no time 
like the present." 

" Miss Marshall thanked her brother, but begged 
him at the same time to be less impetuous, and 
opening a small cabinet, which Frank placed upon 
the table, they were soon deeply engaged in their 
new employment. 

" I Jhi sure, Ellenor," said Clara, after she had 
watched them for some time in silence, " that shell 
ought not to go in this drawer. It is intended for 
the upper one, just above your hand." 

*' I think not," said her sister. 

" Oh, yes it is, I knew it the very moment I 
saw it. Here, let me put it in for you," and taking 
the shell fiom EUenor's hand, Clara slipped it into 
the place she thought proper to receive it, thereby 
disarranging several that had just been laid in 
order. 
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^And what do you know fbout shells, bu^. 
body ?" said Frank, in rather a loud tone. " Do 
pray, Clara, attend to your work. I suppose Elle- 
nor and I will be able to arrange a few shells 
without your interference." 

** Oh, I only told you, because I thought it a 
pity you should put them in the wrong place," 
said Clara looking vexed, "so you may keep your- 
self cool, Frank. You are so fiery." 

" But you see," said Frank in a milder voice, 
•* that we understand the business, and you do not ; 
and as to my being fiery, if you would only attend 
to your own afiairs, I should be 'as cool as a 
cucumber.' " 

"You are both in fault, I think," said Mrs'. 
Marshall. ** Clara is at her old tricks again, and 
you, Frank, seem to have forgotten, that a brother 
is inexcusable if he use such rough langu^pe to a 
Mster." 

** Well now, mother," said Frank, in an expos- 
tulatory tone, ** don't you think Clara is enough to 
provoke anybody 1 and isn't it very rude in her to 
meddle so?" 

"Certainly," replied Mrs. Marshall, "but tell 
me, my dear boy, how Clara's doing wrong can 
excuse you ?" 

Frank was silent a moment, and then sakl, 
" Why, yes, mother, it was wrong in me to speak 
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rudely, and I'm sorry for it, but then she is so pro* 
Yoking, and gives her opinion so often when it is 
not wanted, that I cannot help being vexed with 
her sometimes." 

" Perhaps you do not try to help it" 

" No, indeed, mother," said Clara, warmly, " he 
does not try, I am sure. He often speaks to me 
in a way that is really dreadfiil, and he don't mind 
who is by, either. Yesterday, when Charles Rus- 
sell was here, he answered me just as rudely as 
he has to-day." 

" And if you only knew, mother," said FraiA, 
*' how she meddled with us, you wouldn't blame 
me, I know. Just let me tell you what she did ; 
it was enough to tire the patience of Job him- 
self:" 

" I had rather not hear it, if you please," replied 
his mother ; " it would do no good, and only give 
rise to angry feelings between you, which always 
distresses me exceedingly." 

" And if you do not attend to your work, Frank," 
said Ellenor, " I shall finish the shells myself." 

"Well," said Frank, as he resumed his em- 
ployment, " I would not have said so much, only 
mother thinks I am rude and hasty, and I wanted 
to show her that I have reason to be, sometimes." 

" It is not only sometimes that you are rude," 
said Clara, " but always." 
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" Which proves that you not only meddle fome- 
times, but in everything," replied her brother, 

" Clara, my dear, take your work into the next 
room," said Mrs. Marshall. " If you and Frank 
are to quarrel in this way, you had better se- 
parate." 

" I will not say another syllable, mother," said 
Clara. 

" Nor I," said Frank ; " that is, if I can help it ;" 
and the brother and lister maintained an unbroken 
silence, until the shells were finally arranged, and 
Frank left the parlor. 

It was not many days after this, that Mrs. Mar- 
shall was summoned from her morning employ- 
ments to receive a visitor. Although a little an- 
noyed at the interruption, it being the busiest 
hour of a very busy day, she hastened into the 
parlor, and was met at the door by an old friend 
from the country, who, with basket and bandbox, 
had come to spend a week or two with her ac- 
quaintances in town. Pleased at the sight of one 
whom she highly esteemed, Mrs. Marshall almost 
forgot she had been interrupted, and was chatting 
with Mrs. Reynolds upon a variety of subjects, 
when she heard Clara's voice, calling her in 
haste. The tone was one of distress, Mrs. Mar- 
shall thought, and confident that something unusual 
had occurred, she hastily excused herself, and 
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opening the door of the breakfast parlor, beheld an 
appalling spectacle indeed. 

Not hearing of the arrival of Mrs. Reynolds, 
Clara went into the room where a few minutes 
before she had lefl her mother, and finding no one 
there, was going out again, when unfortunately, 
something upon the table attracted her attention. 
The parlor lamp, with a bowl of hot water beside 
it, stood in readiness to undergo a thorough cleans- 
ing, having, like many an un&ithful servant, been 
remiss in the performance of its duty the night 
before. Mrs. Marshall was just commencing the 
operation, when she was called away, and Clara, 
as she paused to examine it, thought she should 
like, of all things, to clean it herself. She 
heard her mother's voice in the parlor, and knew 
she was engaged with company, and the water, 
she argued, would be quite cold before the visitor 
had gone, because her mother's friends always 
stayed a long time, and of course it would be &r 
better if she were to do it at once, than leave it 
until a later hour ; so putting on a pair of gloves 
which lay upon the table, Clara set to work at the 
refractory lamp. The glass shade came off* very 
safely, the first screw was loosened without difii- 
culty, the second proved equally yielding, but the 
third — ah ! then came the mischief. Clara's 
slender fingers, encumbered with her modier's 
12 
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l^dVes; were unaUe to move it, until, a^r Uj^mg 
and straining, by a violent effort, she efl^ted her 
purpose ; the upper part of the lamp was separated 
firom the lower ; the oil came pouring down upon 
the table, the carpet, and her own dress, and she 
could only stand still, and call aloud for help. 

We may suppose what were Mrs. Marshall's 
feelings, at sight of this disaster. Her exclama- 
tions of horror and dismay, brought Ellenor from 
the second story, the girls from the kitchen, who 
came running up, and even Mrs. Reynolds firom 
the parlor, to ask what had happened. Clara, 
terribly ashamed at the accident her meddling 
propensities had occasioned, particularly as M 
Mrs. Reynolds had witnessed it, ofiered a greal 
many apologies, which her mother folt but liule 
inclined to accept, and was glad to get out of the 
way, by going up stairs to take off her sml^ 
dress. 

For several days the oil-stains upon the floor, 
with the comments made upon them by Frank and 
Albert, together with the trouble Mrs. Marshall 
had in removing them, made Clara too uncomlbr- 
table, not to deter her from further mischief 
Every morning, when the fiimily assembled for 
breakfast, something was said relative to the mis* 
hi^. Mr. Marshall always inquired if his wHb 
saw any improvement in the carpet; Mrs; R^^ 
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4»iii9 at eveiy meal ; and Frank never failed to 
exfaresB tbe greatest regret, that his mother ha4 
been put to so much inconvenience. 

But as the oil-stains &ded from the unlucky 
carpet, beneath the magical influence of one of 
Mrs. Rej^nold's receipts, so by degrees faded from 
Clara's remembrance the compunction she had 
feu at first, and before their visitor had lefl them, 
and but little more than a week had passed away, 
she was again in ^ult. 

The old lady and Mrs. Marshall were out shop- 
pk)g and visiting one morning, and became so 
mich engrossed with their business, as not to re- 
turn home until a late hour, so late, indeed, the 
fiumly dined without them. Clara was alone in 
the parlor when they came in, and to save Mrs. 
Reynolds the trouble and fatigue of going up 
stairs, Mrs. Marshall desired her daughter to take 
tkte old lady's bonnet and shawl to her room. 

" And my bag, too, Clara dear," said the tired 
fnest, putting a well-stored silk bag of pretty large 
siae, into Clara's hand, as she spoke. ** You see 
It is quite M <^ odds and ends that I have bought 
to ti^e home with me, and by and bye I will sort 
them all out, and pack them away in my basket." 

As Clara went up stairs with the bag in her 
hand, she could not help thinking what a vast 
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assistance it would be to Mrs. Reynolds, if some 
one would do this ** sorting out " that she talked 
about ; and her unfortunate habit of meddling, 
gaining ground with every step, she had decided, 
by the time she reached the second story, to be, 
herself the person who should render this assist, 
ance. She therefore put aside the bonnet and 
shawl, and proceeded at once to the task. 

And first she emptied the bag upon the bed, and 
a confused medley was presented.. Pins, tapes, 
buttons, spools of cotton, skeins of thread, several 
papers of needles, a pair of gloves, together with 
sundry parcels of garden-seeds ; a paper of spice, 
a box of mustard, and another of blacking. Then 
there was a silver spoon that had been mended, 
and a pair of spectacles ; and the whole was sur- 
mounted by a red silk pocket-handkerchief cram- 
med into the top. It was a prize for Clara. She 
went to her sister's room for some wrapping-paper, 
and a ball of cord, and separating each article, 
tied it carefully in a package by itself. This 
done, she replaced them all in the bag, gave the 
silk handkerchief a thorough shaking to take out 
the wrinkles, and folding it very nicely, and laying 
it beside the work-bag, ran down stairs again, 
quite satisfied with herself, at what she had so 
cleverly accomplished. 

In about an hour afterward, the oki lady having 
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dined and rested herself began to diink of her 
morning purchases, and said she would go up to 
her room, and arrange her bag of valuables, a» 
she should scarcely have time to do so the next 
day, 

''Oh, Mrs. Reynolds,'* said Clara, smiling» 
" you need not go ; I have done it all very nicely 
for you already." 

" Have you, my dear," replied Mrs. Reynolds, 
while Mrs. Marshall glanced anxiously at Clara, 
" You are very good, but " — 

" It was not the least trouble I assure you," said 
Clara, supposing that Mrs. Reynolds was about to 
express her regret on that account. 

" I hope you were careful of my hiuidkerchie^" 
said the old lady. 

" Very careful," replied Clara confidently. ** U 
lies folded beside the bag. I was extremely care- 
fUl of every thing." 

" There was a ^ve dollar note tied in the cor- 
ner, " pursued Mrs. Reynolds, " because I could 
«ot get, at my purse. Did you see it, my dear ?" 

"N— o, ma'am," said Clara, hesitatingly, re* 
membering the shaking she had given the article 
in question. 

"Bless me!" exclaimed Mrs, Reynolds, "I 
Ynust go and lock after it, for I cannot afford to 
lose so much money ;" and she proceeded imme- 
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diately to the upper room, followed by the now 
frightened Clara, who wished most heartily she 
had never meddled with the bag or its contents, 
and thinking herself the most unfortunate person 
in the world, since she never did anything, even 
with the best intention, that was considered right 
by other people, 

Mrs. Reynolds carefully examined the four cor- 
ners of her red handkerchief^ as soon as she 
reached her room, but the note was not to be 
found. There was the mark where it had been 
tied, but that was all. She tossed everything out 
of the bag, untied all the parcels, took off all the 
wrappings, and made an entire search, but without 
success. The note was gone. 

While Mrs. Reynolds was thus employed, Clara 
had been creeping about upon the carpet, picking 
up every little scrap, and peering beneath the 
tables and chairs without finding what she wanted. 
" Are you quite sure yovi did not lose it in the street, 
ma*am ?" she asked, in the hope it might be so. 

"Quite sure," replied Mrs. Reynolds. "I 
bought some little things at the comer, but the 
man could not give me the change I liked, and 
your mother told him she would call and pay for 
them tomorrow ; so I tied the money in my hand- 
kerchief to save time and trouble, and I know I 
could not have lost it between the two places." 
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" It certainly is very strange," said Clara, ex- 
tending her researches to every part of the bed, 
Ming the pillows, and turning back the counter- 
pane. 

"Very strange, indeed," said Mrs. Reynolds. 
^ I am sure there is no one in the house who 
would have robbed me of it." 

" Oh ! no," said Clara, eagerly ; " our girls are 
perfectly honest. Mother would trust them with 
anything she has. Beside, they have not been in 
this room since you came home." 

"It is very strange," reiterated the old lady, 
once more shaking out her work-bag. 

" What is very strange," asked Ellenor Marshall, 
who opened the door at that moment and came in. 

" Why, you see, my dear, the five dollar note 
that we have lost," began Mrs. Reynolds. 

" I am sure it was not I who lost it," interrupted 
Clara. 

" But what had you to do with it ?" inquired 
her sister. 

" Clara did not intend to do any mischief I am 
sure," said the old lady, evidently believing her td 
be the cause of the misfortune, although she did not 
say so. " She wanted to help me because I was 
tired, and stopped to put my bag in order, and the 
* note has slipped out of this silk handkerchief, and 
is lost." 
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'' M7 (tear Clara, how could you meddle with 
it ?" said Ellenor, gravelj. '^ You did very wrong 
to touch the bag at all." 

'* But Mrs. Reynolds gave it to me to bring VKp 
stairs." 

^' Yes, but not to exanune what was in it ; that 
was highly improper. I must help you to look for 
the note myself" and Miss Marshall joined them 
in a new search through the apartment Nor 
were their efiS>rts entirely useless this time. £11#. 
nor's quick eye detected, at last, a bit of paper on 
the hearth, and taking it up, a part, and only a 
part of the unfortunate note was discovered. Clara 
bad shaken the silk handkerchief near the fire, and 
the money, carelessly tied in one (^ the comers* 
had fitllen so close to a piece of smouldering wood, 
that nearly the whole was consumed. Enough, 
however, remained, to show in what manner the 
loss had been occasioned, and to render Clara's 
[nxMninent fiuilt a subject of farther remark. 

The poor old lady» whose means were small, 
surveyed her ruined property through her specta- 
cles, and for a moment, a shade of vexation passed 
over her &ce ; but in an instant it was all gone, 
and turning to the repentant Clara, she said with 
a sigh, " Well, Clara dear, I am very sorry, and 
so are you, I dare say, for five dollars is something 
of a loss, especially to me who am not rich. Biit 
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I forgive jou, because I ann sure it is quite acci- 
dental; only be t^areful, in future, my dear child, 
and don't touch a thing which does not belong to 
you, and then you will not run the risk of injuring 
either yourself or any one else." 

Clara had probably never felt so much regret in 
her life as at that moment ; and the mild reproof 
of good Mrs. Reynolds went to her heart. To 
repair the mischief she had done, was now her 
most earnest wish, and without waiting to hear 
more, she flew to find her mother, and tell her at 
once all that had happened. Mrs. Marshall lis- 
tened to her confession with a sorrowful counte- 
nance, nor did she say one word until the story 
was finished. ''And now, mother," said Clara, 
** I know I have done very wrong, but I will give 
you all my money, if you will only help me to pay 
back the five dollars, for I shall never rest satis* 
fied till I have done so. Mrs. Reynolds says she 
forgives me, but I know she cannot afiS)rd to bear 
the loss, and I feel so dreadfully about it you can't 
think." 

^ I wish your fooling of regret would last long 
enough to cure your foult," said her mother, '' but 
that, I fear, will never be the case. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds may forgive you, but I should suppose you 
could hardly forgive yourself." 

'^ I am sure I never shall," said Clara, sighing. 
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^ I hoped you would remember the ditavtsr 
with the oil, at least a week," said Mrs. Marshall* 
** but y^^** h&ve not done so." 

^ O ! indeed I have not ^gotten it ; and ho\% 
could I, when Frank talks of it all day long. But 
I did not intend to meddle when I sorted the things. 
I thought I was doing Mrs. Re^Tiokls a great ser- 
vice." 

** You shodd first have offered your assistance,'^ 
replied her mother, '* and not presumed to open or 
inspect what did not belong to you." 

** Ah !" said Clara, sighing sttU more deep^ 
than before, " if I could only have some one near 
to tell me wh^i I was meddling ; like some great 
man I have heard of| who employed a person to 
remind him he was mortal, maybe in time I 
should cure myself of the habit." 

Although very much vexed, Mrs. Marshall could 
not help smiling at Clara's sublime comparison* 
** Philip, of Macedon, I suppose you mean," she 
said. ^ But if you really want a mentor, and I 
believe there is little doubt of it, I think Frank 
would answer the pui^se admirably." 

** Oh ! no ; any one but Frank ; he wouki 
[dague me to death without doing me a bit of 
good. But I mean, mother, if you or Elleaor 
could always be near to give me a hii^t" 

" You have a better m<Miitor than either EUenor 
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<nr ihyselfj" said Mrs. Marsball, gravely. " Your 
conscience, Clara, will always speak if you will 
Ksten." 

^ I wish it had spoken in time this morning, 
when I shook out the handkerchief and lost the 
note," said Clara, mournfully. 

*' Probably it did, but you neglected to heed its 
voice. Look back, now, and think if there was 
not something whispering in your ear all the time you 
were at work, and telling you not to touch the bag.'' 

Clara was silent. 

" As to the note," continued Mrs. Marshall, " I 
think I had better not help you to return it, because 
if I do, the burden will be off your mind, and your 
repentance and intended amendment, will go 
with it." 

** But Mrs. Reynolds ! think of her loss, mother. 
See, here is all my money, and I will give every 
cent of it towards paying the debt." 

*' That is no more than just," said Mrs. Mar- 
shall, taking up the silver pieces which Clara had 
laid upon the table ; *' but this will go a very Utllo 
way." 

^^Iknowit; but it is all I have ; andifyouwill 
only help me this once, I promise yon, mo^er, I 
will not meddle again." 

^ That is a rash promise, and one, I am confi- 
dent, you will not keep," said Mrs. Mardiall, 
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^ since you have made and broken it so ofien 
already." 

^' I will try, at least," said Clara, as her mother 
opened her purse, and slowly drew forth a note ; 
" I will, upon my word." 

Mrs. Marshall shock her head doubtfully. *^ I 
am afraid to trust you," she said ; '* and if yoa 
were the only person to Buffer fix>m it, I would not 
help you at alL" 

" Oh ! mother ; wouldn't .you 1 Not when I 
am in such trouble ?" 

** Certainly not ; you deserve to bear the pun- 
ishment of your fiiult, but Mrs. Reynolds must not 
be the loser, and so I must give you the money, 
although I can scarcely spare it at present I 
shall not, however, allow you to have anything 
of your own to spend, for the next two months, 
because I think you should feel the inconvenience 
of your meddling habits, as well as mysel£" 

Clara thanked her mother many times, as she 
received the note, promising to abide by her de- 
cision quite cheerfully, and though rendered pen- 
niless herself by the transaction, her anxiety was 
relieved, and she went immediately to carry it to 
Mrs. ReynoMs. 

At first, the old lady absolutely refused to take 
it ^^It would be too mean," she said, ^to expect 
Clara to pay back the money, when it had been 
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lodt accidentall J ; and beside, she had bought all 
•he wanted, and had enough left to cany her 
home." But Clara was so eager to restore it, and 
Mrs. Marshall insisted so strongly upon it, that she 
was obliged to submit, and Clara had the satisfiu> 
tion of seeing the note put carefully away in a 
large brown purse, which was then deposited in 
Mrs. Reynold's pocket, the red silk handkerchief 
which Clara could not bear to look at, being 
tucked in close be^de it, to keep all safe. 

During the remainder of the old lady's visit, 
which lasted but a few days longer, Clara formed 
a great many resolutions to refrain from every 
species of meddling ever afterwards ; assuring her 
mother there was no possible danger of her for- 
getting tbem, feeling confident she could never go 
into the room occupied by their old fi:iend, without 
thinking (^ that unlucky day when the note was 
lost, and all the perplexity and distress it had occa- 
sioned her. To all this, Mrs. Marshall replied, that 
she hoped it might be so, although she doubted 
the strength of a resolution, which hitherto b^ 
^lau^ter had been unable to keep ; but Clara was 
«ure, very stu<e, quite certain indeed, that noUiti^ 
akould ever tempt her again, to meddto in ^ 
c onc enw of another person, and that tkne woiiU 
fMve her mother was ealirely misldken m the 
opinion she had formed of her. 
13 
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To the surprise of everybody, Clara passed a 
whole month after the departure of Mrs. Reynolds, 
without once attempting to interfere improperly 
with any one else. Several times, it is true, she 
came very near it ; but on one or two of these 
occasions, Mrs. Marshall had been near to give 
her one of those well-timed hints she had wished 
for, or Ellenor had interposed with a word of cau- 
tion, and saved her from herselfl Then, too, she 
had watched her own conduct with a jealous eye, 
and tried to remember and adhere to her good 
resolutions, but by degrees, this watchfulness 
ceased ; the old habit, which had been kept away, 
only by such care and vigilance, returned in fiill 
force, and Clara soon regained, what she had so 
nearly lost, the name of busybody. 

^* Frank syms very much occupied about some 
mysterious anair," said Mrs. Marshall one day. 
** All the aflemoon he is shut up in his own room, 
with the door locked ; I wonder what it can be." 

"Something very wonderful, I suspect," said 
Ellenor, "for he has been engaged with it the 
last three weeks. Sometimes, when I have passed 
fais door, I have heard a little hammering, then I 
have caught a strong smell of paint ; and yester- 
day he came to rummage in my woric-basket for 
a needle and thread, and begged a bit of red tjh^ 
boa which he found there." 
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** And Charles Russel is with him every day," 
laid Clara, looking up from the book she had been 
intently reading. " He comes in at four o'clock, 
and goes straight up to Frank's room, and there 
they work till it is quite dark. I asked Frank the 
other day what they were about, but he told me 
it was a trap to catch curious birds, and if I didn't 
take care, I should be caught myself, and that was 
all the satisfaction I could get." 

"Really," said Mrs. Marshall, smiling, "that 
was too bad in Frank. And so you could make 
no discoveries, hey !" 

" No, ma'am," replied Clara, not understand- 
ing her mother's tone, " for Frank always gives me 
some foolish answer to every question I ask him. 
If I see him putting on his great-coat in the hall, 
and say, ' where are you going, Frank V he never 
tells me as he ought to do, but he just begins to 
whistle or sing, or else he says * round the corner 
to buy pea-pods,' or some such nonsense, just to 
tease me." 

"Mrs. Marshall and E lienor could not help 
laughing at Clara's tone of distress. 

" Now don't you think, mother," she continued, 
"that boys are the most provoking, tormenting 
things in the world, and great plagues in a house ?" 

" Not all boys," said Mrs. Marshall. " I have 
known some young gentlemen who were neither 
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more provoking or tormenting than many giHs I 
have met with." 

'* I am sure," said Clara with a sigh, ** I have 
never seen any who were not extremely disagree- 
able. I do hate the very sight of Charles Rus- 
sell, and if Frank were not my own brother, I 
don't believe I should love him, or care anything 
about him either." 

" I dare say you would not," replied Mrs. Mar- 
shall, while she and Ellenor laughed heartily ; 
" hui as he is your brother, I would advise you, 
my dear, to try and cherish a greater regard fat 
him than you do at present, and strive to bear with 
his faults, since you have so many of your own." 

At this moment Frank himself came in, to ask 
who would lend him a pair of scissors ; and Elle- 
nor, in a playful way, began to question him about 
his aflemoon employments. '^ Come, Frank, tell 
us what you are doing up stairs." 

" That is a secret." 

« Tell us what it is, do." 

" Impossible, quite impossible." 

" Shall we guess ?" 

" Guess away," said Frank, " but you wont find 
out. Clara would give all she is worth to know, 
but we don't intend she shall." 

'* Indeed, Mr. Frank, you are mistaken," said 
Clara, warmly ; " I don't care anything about it,'* 
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** O ! you don't, hey I" said Frank, in a tone 
which certainly was very provoking. " Well, I'm 
glad of it, because if you wanted to know ever so 
badly, I should not tell you even the very first let- 
ter. Secrets are secrets, child, and not to be told 
to everybody, especially such secrets as this." 

"I don't believe there is any secret at all," 
said his mother. *^ You and Charles have a stu- 
dious fit, perhaps, and are giving rather more 
attention to your French and Latin." 

" May be so," said Frank, laughing, " and may 
be not, too. I see how it is, mother ; you are as 
cunning as the rest, and want to satisfy your curi- - 
osity, but I shall not tell you my secret, that is 
poz ; so give me the clippers, Nelly, and let me 
go, for I am in a great hurry." 

'* You shall not have them unless you tell us," 
said EUenor. 

" Yes I will, though ;" and taking them from 
ber hand, in spite of every effort she could make 
to prevent him, Frank ran out of the room with a 
triumphant " hurrah !" and his sister, afler pursu- 
ing him into the hall, returned laughing to her 
seat. 

Frank and his friend Charles continued their 

mysterious operations for a week longer, and 

everybody seemed to forget they were in the 

bouse, so little did they interfere with any of the 

13* 
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iamily ; but one afternoon, just as the short winter 
day was closing in, there was a sudden alarm of 
fire in the neighborhood, the smoke and flame 
came up over the houses in the next street, and 
the two lads started off at once, to learn where it 
was, neglecting, in their haste, even to shut the 
door behind them. Interested in the progress of 
the fire, which burned furiously, they continued to 
watch it for nearly an hour from the pile of lum- 
ber upon which they had climbed, little dreaming 
their long-cherished secret was upon the point of 
being discovered at home. Clara, from an upp^r 
window, had gazed at the fire till it began to suD- 
side, and was on her way to the parlor again, 
when, as she passed Frank's door, she observed 
with delight that it was standing partly open. It 
was too dark to make any discoveries without a 
candle, and fearful the boys would return before 
she had accomplished her purpose, Clara scam- 
pered down stairs, caught up the first light she 
found burning, and returning with a beating heart 
to the apartment, boldly pushed open the door and 
walked in. 

And there upon the table stood the object of her 
visit, the beautiful model of a merchant vessel, 
with sails set, a streamer at the mast-head, and 
looking as if it were almost ready to skim over the 
smooth surface of a summer sea. Young Russei 
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had been the architect, and Frank and himself 
had spent all their leisure time upon it, with 1 11 
their pocket-money beside, intending, when com- 
pleted, to surprise everybody with it, as a proof of 
their skill and industry. 

" I don't wonder Frank called his secret a grand 
one," thought Clara, as she walked round the 
table in order to survey the little crafl on all sides, 
" for it is a very pretty thing, after all. How I 
shall teaze him when he comes back, and how 
angry Charles Russel will be, that I have found it 
out. But stop— here is the name half painted on 
the stem. Sea — sea-bird, I believe it is," and 
she stooped down to read more closely the remain- 
ing letters that were faintly traced upon the vessel* 

" Sea-Bird " was the name by which the boys 
intended to designate their ship, and Frank had 
been engaged in painting it, when the fire-bell 
rang. It was unfortunate that in his haste he had 
thrown down the brush, and left the little cup of 
white paint upon the table, for Clara placed the 
candle beside the cup, and afler examining every- 
thing else, took up the brush. She played with it 
a moment, then dipped it in the paint, then rubbed 
it over a useless piece of wood, and then the 
thought occurred, how nicely she could fill up the 
outlines, and finish one of the letters before Frank's 
return. He would be angry, she knew, but what 
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of that t just one 'etter — she would only pass the 
brush lightlj over one, and then go immediately 
down stairs. To be sure it was wrong to meddle 
Clara's conscience told her so, but it was such a 
good chance to plague the boys she could not resist 
it With a trembling and unsteady hand, there- 
fore, she applied the brush ; one stroke was suc- 
cessful, but as she attempted a second, a sudden 
blaze of light streamed up beside her. 

Clara had placed the candle carelessly upon the 
table, and in the trepidation with which she had 
undertaken to paint, did not perceive it was too' 
near her arm. Unhappily the sleeve of her cotton 
dress had come in contact with it, and in an instant 
the flame was spreading with fearful rapidity over 
her person. Her violent screams, which rang 
through the house, brought the whole family to 
her assistance, including Frank and Charles, who 
were attracted by the sounds as they entered the 
street-door, and were the first to hurry up stairs. 

Frank's anger at finding his door open and his 
secret discovered, gave way at the sight of Clara's 
danger, while Charles Russel, tearing off his 
great-coat, threw it round her, and was fortunate 
enough to extinguish the fire, but not until her 
arm and shoulder were shockingly burned. 

There were no words to express Clara's agony 
of body or grief of mind at that moment, as her 
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father assisted her to her room, and Frank ran for 
the doctor ; but no one felt willing to add to her 
sufferings by the mention of that obstinate fault 
which had occasioned them ; and even Frank, 
though in his heart not very sony his sister had 
been punished for her meddling, had the conside- 
ration to say nothing about it, his mother assuring 
hii9, that poor Clara was already sufficiently un- 
happy for what she had done, and as his vessel had 
only been damaged in a slight degree, which a 
little paint would remedy, it would be cruel to 
upbraid her for it now. Mrs. Marshall also re- 
minded him, that his own bad habit of teasing 
Clara, and speaking to her in a rough, uncourteous 
manner, was not exactly the right way to win her 
regard, and as an elder brother, he should endea- 
vor to cure her fault, rather than ridicule it. She 
added, that as this misfortune might prove a salu- 
tary lesson to Clara, so ke also, would, she hoped, 
resolve from that time to change his conduct, and 
be more kind and considerate toward her; all 
which the young gentleman with his usual readi- 
ness promised to do. 

And here we may conclude our story, six 
months having elapsed since that eventful evening, 
when Clara met with the accident in Frank's 
room, and during all that time she has never been 
known to meddle with anything which belonged 
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to another person, even in the slightest degree. 
Her wounds were a long time in healing, and the 
scars which still continue, and disfigure her right 
hand, remind Clara constantly of her fault, and 
warn her to overcome it, which Mrs. Marshall 
has now every reason to believe she will accom- 
plish. Frank, too, has improved, although he fire, 
quently forgets himself; but Clara bears his teaz- 
ing more patiently, feeling that he can no longer 
ridicule her for meddling, or with any truth, call 
her by her old and well-deserved name of busy- 
body 
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** Why, how is this, Virginia ; not up yet t Do 
you know it is nearly eight o'clock ?" 

*' Eight o'clock ! no, ma'am, I did not think it 
was so late," said Virginia, raising her head from 
the pillow as her mother spoke. " Nobody came 
to call me." 

" And do you lie still every morning till some 
one thinks of calling you ?" inquired Mrs. Sand- 
ford, stepping to the window, and opening the 
shutter. 

"No, ma'am, not every day. I was awake 
quite early, but it seemed so cold and dark, I 
thought it must be too soon to get up then ; and 
while I was thinking about it, I dropped asleep 
again." 

** As to the cold," said Mrs. Sandford, " an hour 
would have made but little difference in the tem- 
perature of this room, and I cannot imagine how 
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you could sleep with the noise below. Mr. Jen- 
kins came to put up the hall stove, and hammered 
so loudly, I thought it must arouse every one." 

"Oh! I heard all that," said Virginia, "for I 
was not sound asleep, only dozing." 

" Indulging yourself when you should have been 
up and pressed," said her mother. "But come, 
my dear, get up at once, I beg of you ; you have 
a great deal to do to-day, remember." 

" Yes, so I have," said Virginia, jumping out of 
bed, and beginning to dress in great haste ; ^ but 
I shall be ready very soon." 

"And the breakfast bell will ring in a few 
minutes," said Mrs. Sandfbrd, as she left the 
room, " so you had better make amends for your 
laziness, by being as expeditious as possible." 

And expeditious Virginia tried to be ; but never, 
8he thought, had so many things occurred lo re- 
tard her progress, as on this particular morning. 
Her hair was tangled, her shoe-strings in a knot, 
two hooks were off her dress, and bad to be sewed 
on beibre it could be worn ; and when at last she 
went down stairs, break&st was just over, and her 
fiUher waiting for the omnibus which wm to canj 
him to his office. Her brother and sister were 
standing at the table with their hats and coats on, 
while Mrs. Sandford was preparing a lunch for each 
of them; and Virginia, taking the cup of tea 
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ftfareadj poured out for her, sat down quite alone. 
Everything was cold, but, that she did not mind, 
for the chimney clock warned her that in fifteen 
minutes she must be at school, or forfeit her place 
at the head of several classes ; and her thoughts 
were now upon the lateness of the hour, and her 
own probable loss in consequence. Hastily eat- 
ing a few mouthfiils, therefore, scarcely enough to 
satisfy the appetite of a hungry girl, and drinking 
at a single draught the contents of her cup, she ran 
up stairs for her bonnet. 

But here was a new cause of delay. Her 
gloves were missing, and full five minutes were 
expended in looking fer them ; and on opening 
the hall door, she found it was beginning to snow, 
and was obliged to go back fer her india-rubber 
shoes '; so that hj the time she had put them on, 
and was actually ready to start, the parlor clock 
struck nine. Poor YiVginia ! never had she been 
so unfortunate in her life, and still a little hungry, 
and very much out of patience, she ran of!. 

And late indeed it was, when, tired and nearly 
out of breath, she reached Mrs. Oakly's door. 
The lesBOQS had commenced, and she heard the 
busy hum of voices as she went up stairs ; while 
a few whispers o( ^ Oh f how late you are," met 
her ear, as she passed to her own desk. Virginia 
was among the most industrious of Mrs. Oakly's 
14 
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scholars; and when she had once gained that 
coveted place, the head of the class, generally 
managed to keep her station for a long time. But 
now she had lost it. That pleasant morning nap, 
80 refreshing and delightful, so hard to resist, had 
occasioned the disaster, and dearly did she pay for 
the enjoyment, by her present mortification and 
regret. There were, beside, several girls in the 
school, who would be glad enough, Virginia well 
knew, to see her in disgrace ; and when she glanced 
at Ellen Meade and Abby Majmard, who had been 
trying for many days to get above her, and saw 
bow pleased they looked, she could not help wish- 
ing she had left her pillow at the first peep of day, 
rather than have wasted in sleep that precious 
time which could not now be recalled. Poor Vir- 
ginia ! all through the morning she had reason to 
lament her sluggishness. Strive as she might, 
that lost hour could not be regained ; and when 
at last her history lesson was imperfect, because 
she had laid it aside on the previous evening, 
intending to look it over the next mornuig befiire 
breakfast, and Mrs. Oakly said she must remain 
after school, till she could recite it more correctly, 
her vexation and sorrow were so great, that she 
could scarcely restrain her tears. 

It was nearly four o'clock that afternoon when 
Virginia Sandford was released froih schoc^, and 
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went home through the snow, tired and hungry, 
with rather a sad account to give her mother of 
the uncomfortable morning she had passed. 

** All done dinner, Lewis ?" she inquired, as 
her little brother opened the door ; " but I sup- 
pose so ; I am terribly late." 

" Oh, yes, long ago," said Lewis ; " but mother 
saved you a piece of pudding, I believe, for we 
did not eat it all. What made you stay so late, 
Jennie ? were you kept in V' 

" Where is mother," asked Virginia, without 
answering her brother's question ; " I am almost 
starved to death ;" and throwing her basket upon 
the hall table, she went in search of Mrs. Sand- 
ford, Lewis calling to her from the door, that the 
pudding was in the side-board, but he could not 
tell anything about his mother. 

Mrs. Sandford was standing by the parlor fire 
when Virginia entered, and surprised at her daugh- 
ter's unusually late return, at once inquired the 
cause. 

"It was just that provoking history lesson," 
said Virginia, half crying as she spoke. *' I was 
kept in because I missed three times in it." 

" And why did you not learn it more perfectly ?" 
said Mrs. Sandford. " It is very seldom that you 
miss your lessons, I think." 

*' I could not last evening, ma'am ; at least I 
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did not ; because you remember, just as I sat down 
to study, father brought in those new prints ; and 
I stopped to look at them, and forgot how late it 
was, till you told me it was bed-time; and I 
thought this morning I would learn it before 
breakfast, but " — 

*' But you indulged yourself with a doze, instead 
of getting up," said Mrs. Sandford, seeing Virginia 
hesitated ; '^ and beside, as I have often told you, 
it is impossible to study with any advantage in the 
parlor, when there is so much to draw off your 
attention. But, my dear child, are you not very 
hungry ?" 

" Oh ! yes, as hungry as can be ; wont you 
give me something to eat, mother? Lewis said 
there was a pudding at dinner." 

" I should like you to have something more sub- 
stantial first," said her mother. " Shall Ann warm 
you a bit of mutton ?" 

** No, thank you, ma'am, I don't care for mutton 
now." 

" Mrs. Sandfbrd opened the side-board, and pro- 
duced a plate nicely covered with a saucer, upon 
which was the tempting piece of pudding ; but 
she advised Virginia to make haste and eat it, and 
then sit down to her music. " Miss Baily will be 
hero in half an hour," she said, glancing at the 
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clock, " and being so punctual herselfj will expect 
to find you ready." 

" Oh ! dear, I am so tired and so hungry," said 
Virginia, fretfully, " that I don't care if I am late, 
or if she does find fault." 

" ' Dont care ' is a foolish expression, that I am 
sorry to hear you make use of so often," said Mrs. 
Sandford. " The loss will be your own, not Miss 
Daily's, remember. You know you always prac- 
tise an hour after dinner." 

" But I could not to-day," said Virginia, taking 
off her bonnet, and throwing it upon the table. 

'* No, not to-day ; that hour you have lost, or 
nearly so, and therefore should make all the haste 
you possibly can, and practise till Miss Baily 
comes." 

" What a plague it is to learn music" sighed 
Virginia, as she sat down to eat the pudding. 

"And what a sad thing," replied her mother, 
" when children do not estimate the advantage 
they possess, in being able to learn." 

Mrs. Sandford then went up stairs, and Virginia 
sat thinking what a trouble it was to play over 
those tedious scales, and how much pleasanter it 
would be if there were no schools, or cross teach- 
ers, or difficult lessons, till, having finished her 
pudding, she put away her bonnet, hung her cloak 
upon its accustomed peg in the pantry ; and then, 
14* 
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with many an " oh, dear me !" and other expres* 
sions of weariness, opened the piano, drew out the 
music-stool with a jerk, and sat down to plaj. 

Before she was at all perfect, however, in the 
piece she was learning, Miss Baily arrived ; and 
seemed very much annoyed at finding her young 
pupil so deficient. " Very bad, very bad indeed," 
she said, as Virginia blundered through the first 
few bars ; " begin agam." 

Virginia did so, but with little more success. 

" Shocking ! shocking !" said Miss Baily, point- 
ing to the notes with the long lead- pencil which 
she held in her hand. " Count, one, two, three." 

Virginia tried agaia. 

"Did you practise this lesson?" asked Misa 
Baily. 

" Not much, ma'am," said Virginia ; " I had 
not time to-day." 

"And yesterday?" 

"Yes, yesterday I did." 

"You will never learn to play well unless you 
practise regularly and carefully," said Miss Baily 
in rather an impatient tone ; for, like Virginia, 
she too felt tired with the duties of the day. " Be- 
gin again." 

Yifginia looked a little like crying as she 
obeyed ; for although accustomed to the austere 
manner of her teacher, she did not feel exactly 
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inclined to bear it this aflernoon ; a id the lesson 
was far from being a satisfactory one, either to 
herself or her instructress. 

" I shall oblige you to practise one quarter of 
an hour longer," said Miss Bailj, taking out her 
watch, just as Virginia thought her troubles were 
over, " because you have neglected doing so, and 
have given me a very bad lesson to-day." 

Poor Virginia sighed, but she commenced again 
as directed, and part of the tiresome fifteen minutes 
had passed, when Lewis came running in, ex- 
claiming, ** Oh ! do come, Virginia ! here is a 
man with a real live el^hant. Don't you want 
to see him ?" 

" An elephant !" said Virginia, ceasing to play. 

" Shut the door, Lewis," said Miss Baily ; "you 
disturb your sister." 

" Come as quick as you can, Jennie ; they have 
stopped in the street just opposite, and there is a 
great crowd round him," said Lewis, closiAg the 
door. 

" Go on," said Miss Baily. 

Virginia obeyed, but now she bfiindered worse 
than ever. The man and the elephant might be 
goae in a few minutes ; and a " real live elephant," 
as Leww called U, she had never seen. She for- 
got entirely what she was doing ; made all mali- 
Qer of mistakes ; and Miss Baily, who did nol^ 
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care for such things, and was sometimes a little 
unreasonable, found a great deal of fault, and said 
she ought not to sufier such a foolish boj as Lewis 
to draw off her attention. At length, however, to 
her unspeakable relief, the lesson was done, and 
Miss Bailj rose to go. Virginia slipped away 
from the piano, and ran to the hall door, but it 
was too late ; the huge animal was slowly moving 
down the street with his keeper, and Lewis came 
back to say how sorry he was she had missed the sight. 

" I do think it is too bad," said Virginia, sadly 
retracing her steps through the hall, after bidding 
her teacher good night ; her eyes filled with tears 
which disappointment and vexation had occasioned ; 
" quite too bad ; and Miss Baily is the most hard- 
hearted, disagreeable person I ever knew." 

" So she is," said Lewis, who was his sister's 
comforter upon all occasions, and a very good one, 
too, by the way. " / don't like her at all, either.** 

" \X was so cross, not to let me go when you 
first called me," continued Virginia. " I should 
have seen the elephant, then." 

" Never mind," said Lewis, coaxingly, *• father 
will take us to the menagerie, I dare say, and that 
will be better a great deal." 

" But I wanted to see it now," said Virginia, 
unable to conquer her regret ; " and Miss Baily 
might have let me go." 
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" So she might, the cross thing !' echoed Lewis. 

" I've had nothing but trouble all day," said 
Virginia, drawing her chair to the parior fire, 
which her brother stirred till a bright and cheerful 
light was diffused through the room ; ^' nothing 
but one vexatious thing after another." 

"A day of misfortunes, hey! Virginia," said 
Mrs. Sandford, who just at that moment came in ; 
*' and pray what have they been ?" 

*' O, all sorts of misfortunes, ma'am ; first I lost 
my breakfast." 

"That was a serious loss, indeed," said her 
mother. 

" And then I was late at school, and lost my 
place in two or three classes, and ever so many 
good marks, beside." 

** Very unfortunate, certainly," said Mrs. Sand- 
ford. " And what else ?" 

** Why, then, mother, some of the girls were 
glad to find they could get above me, and that 
made me feel very badly, because I thought it was 
very unkind in them, particularly Ellen Meade, 
who has always been a friend of mine. Then I 
missed my history, and Mrs. Oakly said I must 
stay and learn it ; and that was another mortifica- 
tion." 

" Indeed, I think so," said her mother. 

" WIten I came home," continued Virginia, " it 
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was so late, that I lost my dinner, and haH no time 
to practise ; and Miss Bailj was vexed, and made 
me play fifteen minutes over the hour, when my 
fingers were stiff and tired : but I would not have 
minded that so much, only she would not let me 
go to the door with Lewis, to see an elephant." 

"Just think, mother," interposed Lewis, "a 
real live elephant !" 

" And I had never seen one in my life," said 
Virginia. "But Miss Baily told me to* go on;' 
and when at last I did get to the door, the keeper 
was leading the elephant away, down the street, 
and I only had a glimpse of his scarlet covering." 

" Your day has been rather an unfortunate one, 
indeed," said Mrs. Sandfbrd ; " and now it seems 
that added to your other losses, you have lost your 
patience and good humor also. Is it not so ?" « 

" I am sure there has been enough to make me 
lose them," said Virginia. 

" There is yet another loss which I think you 
have forgotten to mention," said her mother. 

" Perhaps I have," said Virginia, with a sigh, 
" I have been so very unfortunate to day." 

"It was the first you met with." 

" The first ! Ah ! you mean the hooks off my 
dress." 

"No, I did not hear you had lost them; but 
that to which I allude is of more consequence than 
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anything you have mentioned, because it can never 
be restored to you." 

" You mean time, perhaps," said Virginia. 

•* Yes," replied Mrs. Sandford ; " and your first 
loss this morning, was the hour you spent in bed, 
when you should have been up and dressed, and 
ready to begin your tasks ; and what is more, my 
dear girt, this first loss has occasioned all the 
others." 

" All the others, mother ?" asked Virginia. 
•♦ How can that be ?" 

« I will tell you," replied Mrs. Sandford. " If 
you had risen an hour earlier, you would not have 
lost your breakfast, or been late at school; you 
would have had time to study your history lesson, 
and consequently would not have lost either yolBt 
pl^ce in the classes, or your good marks, nor 
would you have been kept in. Then, of course, 
you could easily have reached home in season for 
dinner, had time to practise your music, pleased 
Miss Baily, and finished with her in time to see 
the elephant ; so you find the loss of that one hour 
has occasioned all your misfortunes to-day." 

*|I suppose you are right, mother," said Vir- 
ginia, half smiling, half sighing, " but one thing is 
certain ; I shall never take another nap, if I am 
to pay for it by having so many troubles. I shall 
oot forget this day very •o(mi, I can tell you ; for 
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eyeiy morning I shall be reminded of it, by seeing 
Abby Maynard in my place at school." 

^ And I gufps you wont lie in bed so long again." 
•aid Lewis, '* will you Jennie ?" 

" No," said Virginia, recovering her usual good- 
humored smile ; '* to-morrow morning I shall be up 
with the sun." 

^I hope so," said Mrs. Sandford, ^ since the 
sun, himself does not rise very early at this sea- 
son of the year. There is nothing like securing 
the §9ei hours of the day for any purpose, for then 
. our powers, both of body and mind, are fresh and 
vigorous, and somebody has wisely said, * if we 
lose an hour in the morning we may look for it 
the whole day, but never find it,' and such, I think, 
has been your case." 

** 1 believe it has," said Virginia, thoughtfiillj. 
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Valuable tVorka published by Stanford 4* Sword** ( 

( 

RICHARDSON'S R E A S O N S.— The J 

Churchman's Reasons for his Faith and Practice, with \ 
an appendix on the Doctrine of Development, by the ) 

^ Rev. N. S. Richardson, A. M., Author of " Reasons why ( 
I am a Churchman," &c., &c., &c. One volume. 12mo. \ 

( 75c. \ 

\ CONTENTS. Chapter I— Introduction. 11— The \ 

• Church a Visible Society. Ill — The Mimstry; Christ's! 
) Positive Institution. IV — The Christian Ministry consist- ( 

inj of Three Orders. V — Same subject continued. VI J 
^ -Same subject cnntiuuetl. VII — Developments of J 

Modern Systems. VIII — The Unity of the Church, and ) 
the Sin and Evils of Schism. IX — Liturgies. X — Popu- ( 
; lar Objections against the Church answered. Appendix — \ 

* Essay on the Doctrine of Development. 
^ " We are glad to see tliis book. It is one of the kind which the \ 

age requires, and wc are happy to believe, it is also seeking. There ) 

are earnest minds and honebt hearts, in every religious denoniina- ] 
'lion, who see the evils growing out of the divisions in Christendom, \ 

and who are seriously inquiring whether these things ought to be. > 
I The result of such an investigation, undertaken with such a purpose, ( 

can hardly be doubtful. It will be a conviction that *6od is not the ( 
' author of confusion, but of order ; ' that He has instituted but one ( 
^Body as the Churcii ; and that all who are not in communion with ( 
} this Body, of which Christ is the head, are in what the Scriptures call ( 
) schism. Having arrived at this poiut, the vital question comes, what 
J la the Church? Where can be found those signs of a Divinely or- 
S ganized Body, which, originating in the appointment of Christ, has 
S continued to this d.iy, and thus gives assurance that he has been with 
S it according to hi:; promise, is with it, and will continue to be with it, 
) *even unto the end of the world ?' To those who are seeking for 
\ in8tructio>i, that their jud^jmeut may be guided to a right determina- 
\ tioD of this question, we recommend this timely book. The subject 
S of it is, 'Thb Church of God; its Visibility, Ministby, Unity, ) 
\ AND Worship.' ) 

S *• We are glad to see that the reverend author has devoted one ^ 
\ chapter to the * D^^velopments . of Modern Systems.' The argument \ 
\ derived from tliis subject is calculated more than any other, we think. K 
( to lead men to discover the errors and tinsouuduess, and insufficiency Q 
' of those systems. They cunoui stand, in the judgment of sober- ( 
\ minded seekers after trut'i, with their divisions, vascillations and ( 
\ heresiea; before the Scriptural truth, Apostolic order, regular Suc> ( 
'\ cession, and uninterrupted continuance of the * Holy Catholic ' 
C Chureh.' "^Banner of the Cross. ( 

< (1) \ 
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I R EC A N TAX I O N . — Recantation, or, the Confes- 
sions of a Convert to Romanism. A Talo of Domestic 
and Religious Life iu Italy. Edited by tlie Rev. Wm. 
Ingraham Kip, One handsome volume. 16mo. 63c. « 
/ / 

'*Tbi8 volume ia a reprint of one published in London duringp tbe ) 
( last year. A friend placed it in the bunds of the editor, because ) 
\ from bis acquaintance with the scenes iU which the story is laid, and ) 
tbe opportunities be bad enjoyed of gaining some knowledge of tbA i 
\ tone of thought and feeling prevailing in Italian society, it was be- 
( lieved bo might be able to decide on the justness of its claims to be 
\ taken as a fditliful picture. To the fidelity cf tbe author's descriptiort 
^ of places, the Editor can bear his unhesitating testimony. Almost 
\ every pa^e arrayed before him some scene associated with tho 
) pleusant hours he spent in classic It«ly. The stately palaces of 
\ fascinating Florence — the woody hill of Fiesole, where Milton 
) mus^d and wrote— the peaceful valhys of ' leafy Vallambrosa' — the 
) animated walks of the Cascine— the treasures of the Pitti Pala<:e— the 
[splendor of the Ducal Court — the beautiful scenery wf luxuiiaut 
I Tuscany — all, are called up a^aiu to memory by tbe allusions of 
' this narrative. And mingled with these came less pleasing remcm- 
• brancps of superstitions such as are here portrayed, and the 

iturveillance of a religious despotism before which all trembled. 
The scoffing, infidel tone of some c4 these conversations is not ima^- 
. inary. The Editor has himself heard it, when men uttered to him 
/ a foreigner, what they would not dare to speak to their own 
) countrymen, and even then declared their unbelief in the system 
/ under which they were forced to live, 
\ * in bondsmen's key, 

( With bated breath and whispering fearfulness.* 

( He feels, therefore, that the whole air of this work is truthful, and as '' 
( such he would commend it to his young countrywomen."— ^eo. W, * 
\ L Kip- 

) *< This is a work of fiction. The subject uf it was an English lady ) 
/ who abandoned the faith of the Church of England, which was in ? 
) the way of her marriage with an ItiKian nobleman; the marriage? 
? was consummated ; sha lived unhappily ; renounced her connection ? 
/with the Church of Home, and retvrncd to her former faith. It( 
/ will be a popular book, no doubt." — Banner o/Uu Oros*. 
\ " The work has a peculiar interest, apart from its merits as a com- 
\ position, and will be reat* probably by both Roman Catholics and ^ 
S Protestants."— £?zpre«« 

) ** We have been more deeply interested in this neatlv got up and ) 
/well printed volume thim we had any expectation of when we com-/ 
) menced. It r slates to a topic of great interest at the present time, and ) 

1 (2) I 
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will, we tnistf be the means of leading parents to Mnsid'?'* thndnn- * 
gerous faAciuatioiis of Roiuiuisin as presented by Jesuits uiid HtuJied , 
apologists, and how easilj the ignorant are led to believe its lyin^ 
absurdities. We beg to add our testimony to that of tlu acuom- j 
plished editor of the volume in favor of its truthfulness and - 
fairness. Indeed we might go much further and declare that from ) 
some slight acquaintance with Italian life and manners, we think ^ 
the author has under stated the truth iu regard to the practical 
infidelity of the better informed in the Romish Church. Such is 2 
certainly our opinion. However that maybe, we commend the volume , 
) to the thoughtful perusal of our readers." — Young Churchman's 
Miscellany. S 

"A seasonable and valuable work.^— Evening Oazette, \ 

''This is a beautifully printed volume. The title sufficiently ox- ; 
plains the nature of the work, and the object for which it is designed." . 
— ^ovMem Ohurekman. n 

« Of the theology of this work, oar neutrality forbids us to speak ; { 
but of its literary merits we can and must speak favorably. It is a ^ 
tale of domestic and religious life in Italy, by one who has seen \ 
all that is her» described. The allusions are redolent with classic ( 
■weets. The book is artistically got up by the trade." — N. T. Sun. ^ 

*< We have not read this work, but some of our Protestant friends, s 
who have read it, say that it is a charming book ; that it gives a ( 
more perfect insight into the interior of Italian society, than any \ 
book recently pubiished; that the story is well told and the iu- ( 
terest is maintained to the last; and that the lovers of fiction and the ( 
lovers of truth wiU be alike gratified by its perusal"— LottwvtUc ( 
Journal. ( 



SPENCER'S ENGLISH REFORMA- 
TION . — Histoipy of the Reformation ia England, by j 
the Rev. J. A. Spancer, A. M., '^ Aathor of the Christian ) 
Intsracted in the ways of the Grospel and the Church.' ; 
( One Volume. 16mo. 50c. I 

I **The author 'claims to have eareAilIy aoaght exactness and preci- S 
/ lion in regard to facts and circumstances { to have consulted every S 
I writer within his reach, in order to verify the statement made in the S 
4ext, to have endeavored to be strictly just and fair towards all ^ 
parties and persons ; and to have set forth the public acts of the ^ 
Church and State as faithfully as he was able, and as fully as the ) 
limits of the volume would admit.' We regard it as of especial \ 
Importance at this time, that the causes which led to the reformatioa ^ 
of the Church in England, should be well understood. There ar« J 
many persons to whom the larger histories of it are not accessible, ) 
and who would not have time to study them if they were. To such, . 
ud to the young learner, this little book of 200 pages will impart \ 

i, ^ W i. 
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/ffiueh useful information upon that interetting era in the history «#. 
. the Church." ^Banner of the Oro§». ) 

) ** A judicious and faithful treatibe on the Reforroation in Englaii I, ( 
^ admirably adapted for families and for Sunday School lihrari«« C 
^Althoiiirh altojrether unpretending, it is precisely one of the book iv 
^ must fitted tu do good, in the times upon which we have fallen. IK 
/ tells iljp truth, clearly, fairlj', and honestly. * * * When eteh ( 
) desperate and unceasing efforts are made all around us to villify • 
) the Rpformatiun, it is the duty of every Churchman not only to in ( 
} form himself on the subject, but lo see that the truth is brought t> ^ 
) bear upon the minds of his children, who may soon be called to • i 
^ fiercer and more enrnest struggle to maintain it than any to whici ( 
> he himself is summoned. — Protestant Churchman. t 

I *' An acceptable contribution to ecelesiastical literature. The am ( 
( thor throws into contrast the leading principles of Protestantisif ( 
; with the past and existing elements of Romanism, and exhibiti ( 
( their opposite tendencies with much force. The historical portior ( 
( of the work is, from the size of the volume, necessarily much conden ( 
( sed. The prominence given to the great principles involved, howevei ( 
( atones for this, while as a portable and not expensive volume, it wil ^ 
( reach those to whom larger works of the kind are inaccessible.' ( 
C— iV; r. CommerdalAdvtrtUer, ( 

/ " This is a most opportune publication. The times demand a re ( 
/turn to the principles of the great Reform, and the people ar» 
) laudably anxious to know what those principles are. So much dis- 
)cus8ion is abroad, so many various assertions are made, and M 
) much confidence is manifested by persons of very different sen- 

itiments in the truth of their opinions, that it is essential to go to the 
fountain head and ascertain by the faett of history just where and 
what the truth really is. It is this object which the author of this 
volume has had in view ; it has been his aim to present facts, and 
not mere opinions, to give tvidtnety and not barely bis view of the 
Reformation and its principles. It is this feature which we particu* 
larly admire in this volume, and which we commend especiallv to 
our readers ; for though Mr. Spencer's own views are decided, he 
) does not obtrude them upon those who peruse his history ; he gives 
) them a succinct, dear, well-digested statement of the acts c^ the 
, . Church and State, aad leaves the reader to draw his own condu- i 
) lion. We are not aware that in a single instance Mr. S. oversteps the 
( true bounds by which the historian ought to be restrained. 
t 'The literary and mechanical execution of this volume are of the 
(first order. Mv. S. writes easily, fluently and vigorously, and occa- ) 
( fionally his subject warms into eloquence. The publishers deserve ) 
/ great credit for the style in which they have issued the book, not ) 
? moro than for the very low price at which they offer it for sale, in ) 
) order, we are confident, to give it that wide circulation which the i 
) momentous nature of the subject demands."— if. K QoMiU 4r / 
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^VYATT'S PARTING SPIRIT'S AD-< 
ORES S . — The Pardng Spirit*8 Address to his Mo- \ 
ther, by the Eev. Wm. Edward Wyatt, D. D., Rector < 
of St Paurs parish, Baltimore. Fourth edition. One, 
volume. 18mo. paper. 13c. ^ 

**We reswd thid as one of the most touching and beautifUl things ( 
which we have ever read; equally sound and judicious, it is calcu-( 
lated to diffuse comfort through the mourning home which has been I 
berett of some bright flower transplanted from this sterile earth to the r 
/Paradise of God." — Young Okurchman's JUiscellany. i 

" A fourth edition of this beautiful and tender little thing has ( 
been issued. Every parent who has lost an engaging little child« . 
will read this admirable little tract with lively interest.'*— j<Z&aiiy ( 
Spectator, ' 

PERRANZABU LOEj— The Lost Church Found, \ 
or, the Church of England not a new Church, but An- ) 
cient, Apostolic, and Independent, and a Protesting \ 
Church, nine hundred years before the Befoimation. ) 
One volume. 12rao. 75c. 5 

\ ** A further examination of this work has «onfirmed our opinion, S 
) and made us desire to reiterate our testimony, that it is truly a Pro- \ 
S testant History, written in a most attractive style. When we first S 
} Mw it, we did not suppose it was possible for any one to invest so S 
; threadbare a subject with any degree of novel interest. But we S 

iwere mistaken, and we are glad to be able to express the opinion, \ 
that the publishers have done well to select it. The title is singular S 
but moKt appropriate, and the incidents connected with it are most \ 
) ingeniously made the basis of the whole hiaiory^^Epitcopal Recorder. \ 
\ *' We trust all our readers wi 1 forthwith buy this book and read s 
S it It will furnish an effectual antidote to all the heretical trash \ 
\ palmed upon the unwary, the evident intention of which is to palliate \ 
^ Koman corruption on the specious ground of chauty " — Protect' \ 

S " Clear in its style and sound in its influence, it is a complete < 
I Protestant hbtory, written by one who has invested the almost i 
\ threadbare sliuject with a novel interest, and it is well calculated as C 
\ an antidote to the many heretical volumes which have from time ( 
Sto time fascinated the unwary and led the mind captive lo cor-( 
) rapt and unscriptural doctrines^— JBo«t4m Eventing Tran»cripL i 
*t *< It is an interesting book to all interested in antiquities, Church ( 
^Uetory and poUty.**— /f. Y, Qatette. < 

I . : ^^_J5>______.4 
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HOBART'S STATE OF THt DC- J 

P -^RTED. — The State of the Departed, by John 5 

Henry Uubart, D. D. Bishup of the Protestant Epis-( 

copal Church iu the Diocese of New-York. Fourth^ 

Edition. One volume. 12mo 50c. ) 

** Thi« little volume, pp. 129, contains ao address delivered by ^ 
Bisbup Hobart, at the funeral of Bislittp Moore, of New-York, in 1816: ^ 
also, a ' Disaertation on the State of Departed Spirits, and the Des- \ 
cent of Christ into Hell ;' written by Bishop Hobart, in consequence - 
of excepti:)C« bavin? been taken to his funeral address. The' 
dissertation is published as last revised by the Right Reverend ) 
author. Those who wish to inform themselves upon th.^ subject. \ 
will find in this book as good a treatise upon it as thev will probably ^ 
ever meet with."— ficnner of the Croat. ^ 

*« The larger portion of this volume is occupied by ' A Disser- I 
tation on the State of Departed Spirits, and the Descent of Christ ( 
into Hell" — in which thut subject is discussed with much clearness 
of statement, and fulness and force of reasoning — presenting tbn ( 
whole argument on the side adopted by the Bishop with an effect ( 
and in a cojiipas^ not elsewhere, we believe, to be found in our km- ( 
gasLge."-~'SoiU/urn Churchman. ' < 

** Perhaps the best dissertation on the very important question as ^ 
to the state of the departed, is thia one of the lamented Bi6ho|» ) 
Hobart, iu which the whole subject is thoroughly examined.*' — ) 
Providence Atlas. / 

'< The publishers of this valuable work have at last given ns ao ) 
edition in a style f<oraething like what its merits deiuanii. As it forms ) 
oue of the volumes prescribed by the House of Bishops in the f 
course of study for candidates for Holy Orders, it is quite super- ) 
fluous for us to commend it." — Young Churcknum't Mitcellumf. S 

** This work of the lute Bishop Hobart, is published at a very i 
seasonable time, when every doctrine of the Church is called in \ 
question. It was occasioned by the Bishop's sermon on the death s 
of his predecessor. Bishop Moore of New-York, and is an uiianswer- { 
^ able defence of the doctrine of the intermediate state. Extracts are ) 
'.given as well from the writinzs of Dissenters as from those of the S 
I Anglican Church; and the distinction between it and the Romish) 
' I doctrine of purgatory is clearly pointed out. The present edition) 
is beautifully got up, the paper excellent, and the type clear and S 
goo«l ; and as the work itself is used as a text book in the General ^ 
Theological Seminary of the Church, we have no doubt the sale) 
thereof will be even more rapid thau it has been from its irst ap- \ 
penrunce, and speedily repay the firm who have issued it in so sred- ) 
\ liable a stylcJ^—Ifutional Press. ) 
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5 MARGARET 5 OR THE PEARL. By the ; 

I Eev. Charles B. Tayler. author of *' Lady Mary," " Re S 

/ cords of aGood Man'9 Life," &c., &c. In one handsome i 

\ volume. 75c. \ 

) ' A good book may bo compared to a dear and faithful friend, ) 
) always welcome, and leuJiug its influence to cheer and freshen the ; 
) pathway of life. To this class the writings of the pious and gifted ) 
author of the present volume justly belong. The favorable reception, / 
; by a discerning public, of two of the works of the Rev. Mr. Tayler, \ 
) recently issued from their press, has encouraged the publishers to ) 
} add a third ; coufldently believing that the valuable instructions and \ 
) examples abounding in it, apart from the great interest uf the nar- \ 
S ratJve itself, will render • Margaret * no unfit companion to ' The V 
S Records of a Good Man's Life,' and ' Lady Mary." All three are % 
\ worthy a place in every family and parish library." — Publisher^ \ 
[ Preface. I 

\ " 'J'hose who have read ♦ Lady Mary,* and ' The Records of a : 
S Good Man's Life," will be anxious to peruse this volume. It is one ' 
I of those gems of religious fiction, which teach truth in a manner ^ 
S equally calculated to inform the mind and impress the heart, with- / 
( out exciting appeals to the ima?ination, or unwholesome stimulanu ) 
( to the religious sensibilities." — Protestant Ghurchman. ' 

( *' It is unnecessary to say, except to those who are unacquainted f 
( with this gifted author's other writings, that the volume is both high- ) 
( ly instructive and attractive." — SontkemChurchman. ) 

( ** A. pleasing narrative of pride and wealth subdued to suffering ) 
C and humiliation, and false opinions overcome by faith in Christ. ) 
( Nothing could be more proper and Christian-like than the tone and \ 
' temper of this little volume, which will be read by the religious \ 
^ with pleasure and profit. It is very prettily sent forth by the ) 
: American publishers."^ Southern Patriot. \ 

( " The typography and general appearance of the volume it ( 
? highly creditable to the publishers."— >^^aity Evening Journal. ( 

JWHAT IS CHRISTIANITY.— By Thomas ( 

. Vowler Short. One volume. 12 mo. 50c. \ 

!*' Indistinctness on religious subjects is a great evil, particularly to \ 
the young; but theological clearness does not always lead to Chris- \ 
tian edification and practical holiness. It has been the endeavor of ( 
the auihor to combine distinct views ou the leading teuots ofv 
( Christianity with that earnestness, without which rclieion is apt to ( 
( dwindle into a mere form. He has tried to place before his readers ( 
( not words only, but ideas — to give them that which might guide them i 
( in the path to heaven — to impress ou them the fundamental truths of ( 
i our holy faith — and to point out how this faith should show forth itf ( 
V effects ill the occurreuces of life." [ 

\^_ (5) ^ \ 
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I PAY THY VOWS, A Pastoral Address Subse- « 
quent to Coofirmation. By the late Rev. G. T. Bedell, r 
D. D., Re<itor of St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia. ) 
Edited, with additions, by his Sou, Rev. G. Thurston v 
Bedell Rector of the Church of the Ascension. New- # 

! 

at our hands ; even those who disagreed with him in some theolo- ( 
gical views, never doubted his deep and hearty striving to win souls ( 
to Christ, nor ever were unimpressed with the fact of his being in earn- 
est in what he said and did. The value of th< ' " 
hanced by the additions made by the present ] 



York. A beautiful miniature edition. 32mo. 31c. 

** Dr. Bedell's name is too well known to require any commendation ' 
, at our hands ; even those who disagreed with him in some theolo- 
( gical views, never doubted his deep and hearty striving to win souls 
( to Christ, nor ever were unimpressed with the fact of his being in earn- 
est in what he said and did. The value of the address is much en- / 
5 by the present Rector of the Church ? 
of the Ascensiou.'' — Young Churchman's Miscellany. ' 

( **It earnestly advocates the sound doctrine, that confirmation is / 
\ a ratification of the baptismal vows niude by the sponsors, and is, ' 
( therefore, necessarily a formal adoption of the* Christian profession. / 
( The many admirers of Dr. Bedell, when living, will find in this book ) 
{ nil that pastoral simplicity and warm earnestness of manner for / 
\ which he was so celebrated." — Evening Qazette. / 

-.^ " Pay thy Votes is a pastoral address intended for those who have / 
L recently gone through the solemn rite of Confirmation, which may be ^ 
L read with advantage aud instruction. — Southern Patriot. 



J 



[THE RENUNCIATION : An Essayou World 

ly Amusements. By the late Rev. G. T. Bedell, D. D. I 

Rector of St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia. With an ) 

Introductory Notice by his Son. Uniform with the 

I above. 31c. 

) " This republication is calculated to do great good. The faithfUl * 
^ expositions of Christian duty which it contains, are recommended by j 
? the ftrvont, tender, and persuasive eloquence in which they are con- \ 
^ veyed. The introductory notice b^ the son of the author, contains i 
} some valuable and impressive views on the subjects of the Essay, \ 
} with quotations from some of the Bishops of the Church of England \ 
i and our own Church. We trust the volume will be extensively circu ) 
f lated and read." — Protestant Churchman. \ 

} ** A thouj:htful aud instructive religious essay, the object of which \ 
r is to impress upon the dovoutly-mindod the impropriety aud incon ^ 
r sistency of communicants engaging in what are called the amusements ' 
f of the age. The burden, or text of the essay, is drawn from the Ian- \ 
( guage of the Sponsor — * I renounce the vain pomp and glory of the ^ 

i world.' It is very ueatly priuted, iu a delicate pocket volume."— \ 
Stmths-n Patriot. 
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) WAINWRIQHT'S PRAYERS.— Au Order' 
I ot* Kumily l*rayer for every Dny iti the Week. By the J 
) Rev. J. M. Waiiiwright, D. D., Assistant MiDister of i 
{ Trinity Church, New- York. One beautiful volume. 
} 12ino. 75 cents. 
) **Fronfi the opportunity we have had to examine and use this addi> \ 
, tioa to our lUt ol' aids to devotion, we are led to regard it as a very \ 
, useful coatributiou."'-Go9pi!/ ^easenger. ( 

) *'It givns not ouiy au appropriate torm of prayer for every day < 
f in the week, aud lor the variou:$ Kpeciul occasions that present them- i 
i selves, in the progress of tUintly life, but also well chosen selections I 
\ fro.a the ScripturHS, for reading; and is, in fact, an adaptation of the ^ 
S Bp icopal liturgy to family wauts aud aptitudes. The supplications, / 
> partly urigMual, but maiuly compiled from old devotioual writers,/ 
S breathe tiirou^hout a fine spirit of humility aud earnestness; and the ] 
S languasre is at once chaste, eloquout, aud reverential."— A. Y. Oinm. ) 
) Advertiser. 



BERRIAN'S PRAYERS.— Family and Pri- 
vate Prayers. By the Rev. William Berriau, D. D. [ 
Rector of Trinity Church, New- York. Fourth edition. ) 
One handsome duodecimo volume. Large type. 75c. J 
** In this large and well-executed volume, Dr. Berrian has fur* / 
J nished all who love the Liturgy and the npirit of the Prayer Book* ) 

with a most valuable manual ; valuable alike for its freedom from all ) 




_.. copiousness will, we are pn , 

[ ot -ninds with food suitable for their soul's health and comfort." — ' 
( YuuT^ Churchman's Miscellany. < 

\ *' Tne present edition of this manual has been newly arran?ed and ( 
; materially enlarged. Most of the additions which have been made to C 
; it coiiaist ot Ancieut Litanies, purified from all taint of superstition * 
) and error, aad presenting a perfect embodiment of Christian truth • 
•. expressed in the most fervent strain of devotion. The other parts I 
'.have been drawn from the writing's of the earlier divines of the | 
) Churjh of England, aud other rare aud curious sources. The quaint- r 
) ness, the reduud inca,and rhapsody with which tht'>y were for the most ; 
) part disfi/urcd, have beeu carefully rejected ; and the richness, the ( 
) fullness, the depth of feeling aud glow of expression most scrupulously ( 
\ retaiued. The apprehension is felt, however, that it will still be too / 

S earnest and fervid for the lukewarinuess and apathy of the present | 
age." ) 

. ^__i!L. ^ 
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SHORT'S CHURCH H ISTORY.— Hihtory 

of the Church of Eugland, to the revolalion of Eaglaad 

of 1688, by the fit. Rev. Thomas Vowler Short, D,D . 

Bishop of St Asaph. One Volume. 8vo. $1,50. . 

** We feel grateful for the reprint of this learned, impartial, and \ 

valuable work. The pubilBhers of such bookii deserve to be liberally ( 

sustained and encouraged by the Christian public, and especially by ( 

Churchmen. Bishop Short's History will lead its readers tc* a ( 

greater knowledge and love of the English Church, and must coQ- ( 

vince them that in her doctrtnes, ritual, and government, she is faith ( 

fully formed on the model of that which was primitive and apostolic \ 

It is the fruit of many years' reading and immense labor and research , 

and, though its professed object is * to facilitate the studies of young ( 

men who are preparing themselves for the offices of the Church,' there { 

I is no class of readers who will not find it a pleasure and a profit. It i 

) may be objected to by some that tbe meek and pious author is occa- L 

) sionally too lenient in his notice of dissenters; but he never conceals ( . 

/ the truth, (evidently his sole pursuit ;) and the very tenderness he I 

) chows to opponents may extend the usefulness of the work, by at- c 



tracting and conciliating readers among them, and, we may hope, t 
/ convincing them that, in the language of the author, < the best reforma- \ 
) tionof the Church of England would be to reduce her in practice to / 



\ what she is in theory; that her doctrines are such, that he who veu- 
) tures his eternal safety to her guidance is taking a secure path ; aud 
) that the framework of her establishment is that which, under Grod's 
) providence, is best suited, in the present state of the Christian world, 
) to preserve aad disseminate our holy faith among the various branches 

> of society.' " — Banner of tlu Crou. 

\ ** This is a very valuable production. It has passed through three 
C English editions ; and now appears for the first time in an American ( 
( dress. Its issue at this juncture is exceedingly well timed." — Epis- ( 
I coptU Recorder, ( 

{ "■ This is the book as interesting to the general reader as to one spe- ( 
I ciaUy interested in the remarkable history it developes and extends, r 

V It is written, as far as we can judge from a hasty glance at it, in a lib- ( 
i eral, comprehensive, and Christian spirit, not sparing the d./ecti of ( 
{ the Church of England, and not failing to give credit to other sects I 
i where the writer has thought it was due to them. The typography ( 
I and general appearance of the book are creditable to the taste of the ^ 
{ enterprising publishers.**— PAi/a<{efpA»« Oatette. ( 
{ ** We welcome this elaborate and valuable work as a most import- r 

V ant addition to the series of Protestaut publications from the press / 
I of Messrs. Stanford and Swords. This edition is a large octavo of ( 
1 350 pages, very well printed. It is enriched with numerous notes, ( 
{ several chronologicd and genealogical tables, and a copious index • ' 

> Ifortk Jlmeriemn. i 
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